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She Cover — 


The cover and name on last month’s 
magazine were liked and appreciated 
by most members, and your editor 
wishes they could be kept. But it 
seems we got our tail caught in the 
copyright screen door—someone else 
already owns the name we chose. So 
for the moment we are without a 
title, but next issue ought to see us 
ail set. 


P. rofessional — 


The applications which have been 
sent out to every member seem to 
have caused confusion in some quar- 
ters. The purpose is simple: mem- 
bers change jobs and addresses, and 
the national office needs complete and 
up to date information for each mem- 
ber. Further, because of added ex- 
perience in plastics, many engineers 
are ready to be advanced in degree 
of membership, and this gives us a 
chance to upgrade the junior classes 
who have accumulated the require- 
ments since their first application was 
made out. Further, for the new grade 
of membership, the Professional 
grade member, we must have the per- 
tinent information, to be passed on 
first by the local credentials com- 
mittees, then by the national creden- 
tials committee. Filling out this ap- 
plication only means that you are 
giving the national office up to date 
information, and that you may be up- 
graded in membership rank. It does 
not mean that any new or additional 
fees or dues are to be paid, and in no 
case will it result in a down-grading 
of membership. 


Pi ze— 


Have you submitted your entry in 
the 1949 SPE Prize Paper Contest, 
or are you still working on it? The 
awarding of the first prize is one of 
the highest awards that SPE can 
make, and the winning of any of the 
prizes marks the author as a man 
of outstanding and original ability. 
Your paper may deal with any aspect 
of the plastics business, and must be 


(Please turn to page 2) 
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PRIZE— 


under 5000 words, exclusive of draw- 
ings or graphs, and must be sub- 
mitted to the president of your local 
SPE section, or if you are not a mem- 
ber of SPE, to the National Office in 
Athens, Ohio, before November of 
this year. Many local sections are 
also offering worthwhile prizes. Your 
paper may deal with chemistry, en- 
gineering, selling, applications, or of 
practical shop tricks or procedure; 
thermoplastics, thermosetting mater- 
ials, extrusion, molding, laminating, 
the making of films, adhesives, and 
so on. You know more about your job 
than anybody else. Write it up. Now. 


MAKE AN OFFER— 


Gentlemen: 

In checking our present stock of 
material, we find that we have a sur- 
plus in the following items. We would 
appreciate your bringing them to the 
attention of your readers. 

Resionox-Black 6952, 13004 Cost/Ib. 
5; Styron-Amber N-W2k43 6004 
fost lb. .41; Styron-Amber L-W2k43 
11202 Cost/Ib. .35. 

These materials are being offered 
at cost in an effort to reduce our 
present inventory. 

Terms: Cash F.O.B. Denver, Colo. 

(Signed) Gus F. Ingwersen, Pres- 
ident; Ingwersen Mfg. Co., 1800 S. 
Acoma St., Denver 10, Colorado. 

P.S. We would appreciate an offer 
from any party interested in an effort 
to clear this material from our books. 
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E.C.P.D. REPORTS— 


The Engineer's Council for Pro- 
fessional Development has _ recently 
issued its 16th annual report. This 
1) page publication lists the accredit- 
ed undergraduate engineering col- 
leges, and the means and criteria for 
their accreditation. It also includes 
reports on Professional Training, 
Professional Recognition, and on En- 
gineering Ethics, a canon of ethics 
for engineers, and other reports. 

“The Most Desirable Personal Char- 
acteristics” is the title of another of 
their publications, 25 pages in length, 
the purpose of which is stated—*“Cer- 
tain qualities seem invaluable in asso- 
ciates and in the personnel of factory 
and office. Suppose that a_ choice 
were asked between a_ reasonable 
number of such qualities, would there 
be any discernable pattern of prefer- 
ence among executives, administra- 
tors, personnel officers and others? 
The conviction that such a _ pattern 
did exist and that its form would 
prove interesting and profitable to 
all groups alike demanded that a sur- 
vey be made.” 

These publications are worthy of 
the close attention of all persons in 
any field of engineering. More infor- 
mation concerning them may be ob- 
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tained from F. J. Van Antwerpen, 
Engineers’ Council for Professional 
Development, 29 West 39th St., New 
York 18, New York. 


Kleppings from Kozy 


By WALTER KOZY 


Chemical Engineer, Lyon, Inc. 


As of March 1, STANLEY SLA- 
TER has become associated with 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company in their Detroit plant as 
chemical engineer. Mr. Slater will 
be in the material evaluation division. 
He was formerly chemical engineer 
for Fabricon Products, Inc. of River 
Rouge, Michigan. 

At a recent meeting, the Board of 
Directors of the Detroit Section re- 
gretfully accepted the resignation as 
Director of Mr. EBERT KNAUER 
of the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company and unanimously elected 
Mr. ALVIN N. STOMP of the Una- 
Craft Engineering Co., Inc. to com- 
plete his unexpired term. 

We welcome back to the Detroit 
Section, T. WALTER NOBLE who 
recently resigned the General Mana- 
ger’s job at the Morart Gravure Corp. 
of Holyoke, Mass. Previous to going 
with Morart Gravure, Mr. Noble had 
been general manager of the Plastics 
Division at Fabricon Products, Inc. 
of River Rouge. In 1947 he was pres- 
ident of the Detroit Section of the 
SPE. 

Mr. Noble will do consulting work 
in the development and _ preduction 
of decorative, graphic, and industrial 
grade laminates. He may be reached 
at 7559 Grand River Avenue, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

OUR THUMBNAIL SKETCH: 

This month’s personality is a quiet 
individual whose intense capacity tor 
work has made him the “workhorse” 
of the Detroit Board of Directors. 
Time and again in situations where 
a capable and reliable individual was 
needed, he has filled the bill. For 
three different years he carried the 
multiple responsibilities of the pro- 
gram chairman on his shoulders. An- 
other year saw him as Section Treas- 
urer, a job which is certainly no sin- 
ecure. Each time he turned in an ex- 
cellent performance. 

Born in Fremont, on October 22, 
1914, he has spent his entire life in 
the Middle West. He was educated 
at St. John’s University in Toledo, 
Ohio, and subsequently studied part- 
time at Toledo University. The Uni- 
versity of Detroit, and the University 
of Michigan. 

His introduction to plastics came 
at the Toledo Mold Company where 
he went to work on the drafting 
board before he was barely out of 
his teens. From there he went to 
Owen’s Illinois’ Design Control Di- 
vision as mold and model designer. 


In August of 1942, he came to De- 
troit as engineer for the Detroit Mold 
Engineering Company, and then, a 
year later, he joined the company he 
is presently associated with. Start- 
ing as product engineer, he has work- 
ed his way up to his present job as 
manager of the plastics department. 

His activities in the engineering 
field are by no means limited to the 
SPE. He is a member of the SPI 
and the Detroit Rubber and Plastics 
Group, and is co-author with Gordon 
Thayer of a book on Mold Design. 
For recreation he prefers hunting and 
fishing or relaxing with his family. 
Who is he? (See page 7). 


CHICAGO TALK IS 
ON LARGE CASTINGS 


By C. R. WEBSTER 
The Sunlite Mfg. Co. 


The final meeting of the 1948-49 
series jointly held by the Chicago 
Section of SPE and the Midwest 
Chapter of SPI was presented on May 
llth at the Builders Club with 165 
members and guests in attendance. 

Main attraction of the evening was 
Louis H. Barnett of Loma Plastics, 
Inc., Fort Worth, Texas, whose sub- 
ject was entitled “A New Approach 
to Large Thermoplastic Castings.” 
His talk was illustrated with some 
movies which included shots of their 
new 56 ounce injection molding ma- 
chine during its construction and in 
actual operation. The merits of pin 
point gating were also extolled with 
sample pieces illustrating its use be- 
ing passed around through the crowd. 

Announcemests for future SPE 
affairs include the National Council 
Meeting at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel on May 26th at 4:00 P.M. The 
Chicago Section directors have been 
invited by the national group to at- 
tend a position of the business meet- 
ing being heid at this time during 
the SPI annual spring conference. 

The summer golf outings are to be 
held on June 10th, July 22nd and Sep- 
tember 23rd at Westward Ho. Mem- 
bers of SPE-SPI and guests are cord- 
ially invited. 

The next business meeting will be 
held on September 14th and will be 
put on by SPI. The program will be 
announced at a later date. 

The new SPE membership applica- 
tions are being processed as fast as 
possible. The board of directors has 
appointed itself the credentials com- 
mittee and will act on all applications 
in order to insure fair classification 
ratings for all members. The board 
feels that it is too important and de- 
manding a job to delegate to a small 
group and therefore has decided to 
tackle the task itself. Members are 
requested to fill out the blanks with 
complete information and return them 
as soon as possible. 
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THE BUYER LUUBS AT PLASTICS 


By JOHN M. BOULAIS 
Buyer for Stix, Baer & Fuller 
St. Louis 


A buyer of articles which make up the trade name 
known as “Housewares,” which term embodies all of the 
thousands of items which go into the kitchen and other 
parts of the home and which include a great many items 
of plastic, has to know something about the things he 
buys. Of all the items in Housewares, there is no category 
of merchandise which presents such a technical problem 
as plastics. 

The soft goods buyer never buys merely a fabric 
product; he buys silk or cotton or wool or rayon for the 
particular properties of each. The furniture buyer doesn't 
accept a wooden table but rather an oak, maple or ma- 
hogany piece. A buyer of plastic items knows that there 
are at least eleven to fourteen different materials which 
make up the plastic family with each material having its 
own characteristic advantage and limitation. 

A complete knowledge of these plastic materials is 
as technical a subject to know as it is difficult to pro- 
nounce many of their names. The buyer therefore must 
rely on the manufacturer to use the plastic material best 
suited for his product, and on the salesman on his know!l- 
edge of the product he is selling. This is not only true on 
articles made completely of plastic but on articles where 
plastics are a component part. A buyer will generally 
measure the relative merit of the plactic made item by: 

1—Appropriateness of the plastic for the particular 

product. Is it the type of item that the consumer 
will accept in plastic? 

2—Is it well designed and styled? 

3—Will it perform the function for which it was in- 

tended and will it give satisfactory service? 

4—Is it priced right? 

5—Is it an item which will have customer appeal and 

possibly sell in volume? 

These are the basic requirements of a good plastic 
item. Successful buying demands an intuitive sense of 
what has customer appeal plus knowledge of how a pro- 
duct will be used and how it will stand use and abuse. 
How well they will perform after they have reached the 
consumers’ hands depends on the manufacturers right 
application of the right plastic material. 

It is the plastic designer and the plastic manufactur- 
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ers responsibility to see that different plastic materials 
have different properties, some being suited for better 
application to certain products than others. The plastics 
industry has done a commendable job in this regard in 
realizing that their success depended upon their ability 
to control the proper use and application of plastics. 

Retailers of plastic products rightfully feel that 
they have an obligation tc their customers to sell only 
such plastic merchandise as will provide full value and 
lasting satisfaction to their customers. The housewife 
had to be educated to the acceptance, use and care of 
aluminum cooking utensils when they were first intro- 
duced. Because nylon hosiery and clothing of synthetic 
fabrics had certain limitations and special requirements 
in laundering, cleaning and ironing it was necessary to 
educate the consumer in respect to these requisites to in- 
sure acceptance and lasting satisfaction, so it is true of 
plastic products and materials. Proper informative label- 
ing by the manufacturer will go a long way in assuring 
the continued acceptance of plastics by the consumer, it 
will also materially assist the salesperson in doing an 
intelligent selling job. Today the consumer is not buying 
plastic items solely by trade names but she will soon 
learn to recognize those plastics which she has received 
satisfactory service from; what serviceability is expected 
by the consumer will be influenced to a great degree by 
the informative labeling which the product bears. 

One must realize that at times salespeople at the 
retail level sometimes become overenthusiastic in making 
a sale and exaggerate the claims which can be made for 
a particular item—they also sometimes understate a pro- 
duct’s serviceability—this is also true of a great many 
manufacturers’ salesmen. Adequate informative labeling 
would help to materially correct this condition. 

We, at Stix, Baer & Fuller, are convinced that plastic 
materials and plastic products will have customer accept- 
ance and that this market will expand as new plastic 
items become available. In our Housewares Department, 
we have set up a separate accounting classification to 
accurately determine the sales volume from this class? 
fication of merchandise and have found that it has con- 
tinued each month to increase in sales. 

We take full recognition of plastic products—our 
customers have accepted them and for the majority like 
them. At one time plastics were looked upon as a substi- 
tute material. Recent years have seen plastics recognized 
more and more, however, as new basic materials, com- 
parable to wood, metal, glass and other conventional 
materials used by designing engineers. As such, plastics 
are finding their own fields of application in many cases 
replacing other materials because of the special advan- 
tages they offer in structure and decorative applications 
and design. Prior to the war we sold in our Bath Shop 
in shower curtains and drapes about 20% of our sales in 
plastics whereas today we sell over 90% in plastic ma- 
terials. The present rate of sales on plastic toilet seats is 
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about 80% of our total toilet seat 
sales. Plastic sales of protective items 
have accelerated at a terrific rate 
notably such things as plastic table 
cloths, table cover protectors and 
plastic materials such as Marvalon. 
Other notable items have been plastic 
beverage pitchers, salad bowl sets, 
cutlery trays, refrigerator boxes, 
plastic clothes line, plastic garden 
hose, mail boxes, as well as all of the 
miscellaneous gadgets which are made 
ot plastic. Today about 95% of all 
the kitchen dinette sets which are 
sold have plastic material tops. It has 
been proven that plastic made items 
do not necessarily have to be sold for 
less than similar items fabricated out 
of other materials; in a great many 
cases, they can and do command a 
higher price. 

In the retail toy market about 50% 
of all the small toy sales are in plas- 
tic whereas before the war plastic 
toys were practically unheard of. The 
trend upward in this field is likely to 
continue providing plastic toys are 
made of more durable material, this 
is particularly true of small toys for 
boys. In the toy market for girls, 
plastics dominate the industry be- 
cause of the fine detail they give dolls, 
doll parts and doll house accessories. 
The use of plastics in furniture struc- 
ture has to date not proven to be 
successful as there is seemingly a 
problem yet to be overcome in the 
assembly of plastic furniture. The 
plastic covering material Duran has 
received customer acceptance. 

Throughout the modern department 
store plastic materials and plastic 
made items have come into their own. 
Most departments have some form of 
representation of the plastic industry. 
Merchandising men today are very 
conscious of plastics and are watch- 
ing them closely. 

The future of plastics lies in prop- 
er application, intelligent selling and 
informative labeling. 


POLYETHYLENE DATA 
USE DESCRIBED 


By GEORGE A. TAYLOR 
Plaskon Div., L-O-F 


Mr. James H. Parliman, sales man- 
ager, Plax Corporation, discussed 
“Polyethylene Permeability Data and 
Their Practical Use” at the June 8 
meeting of the Toledo Chapter of the 
Society of Plastics Engineers. 

Mr. Parliman reviewed the simple 
bag method for obtaining approx- 
imate permeability rates, theoretical 
considerations, method for predicting 
permeability rates from other known 
data, effect of temperature, and effect 
of liquid and gas phases. 

New data was presented on the 
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permeability rates of various liquids 
through polyethylene, including sev- 
eral inorganic acids, organic mater- 
ials, and various commercially mar- 
keted products. The permeation of 
hydrogen peroxide under both light 
and dark conditions and change of 
concentration of ammonium hydrox- 
ide was discussed. 

Other examples of practical appli- 
cations of permeability data in pack- 
aging problems, including perme- 
ability analyses of the components 
of several liquid cosmetics, were 
given, along with a discussion of the 
general over-all problem of evaluation 
of permeability data for mixtures. 


P. enn Vot es 


By PAUL ROCHE 


Nosco Plastics 


The May 1949 meeting of The 
Northwestern Pennsylvania Section 
was a rousing windup to the meeting 
season. Planning a complete new 
situation to go with “ladies night,” 
our brethren (and sistren) donned 
their Sunday best and their cocktail 
hour eager-beaver expressions and 
looked in at the new Village Hotel 
near the peninsula entrance at Erie. 
Over 70 were in attendance to an al- 
most new record. A social period and 
delicious chicken dinner were enjoyed, 
followed by a talk by Mr. James 
Veverit, secretary of The Buffalo Sec- 
tion, who spoke on “Industrial De- 
sign as Applied To Plastics;” Mrs. 
Veverit also attended. An average 
of 4 door prizes were taken home by 
the women, which were donated by 
Mr. Veverit, Perry Plastics, Koppers 
Inc., Erie Resistor Corp., Presque Isle 
Plastics, Applied Plastics Div’n of 
Keystone Brass Works, Erie Resistor 
Corp., Louis Marx Co., and NOSCO 
Plastics. Meeting termination had no 
bearing on departure and at the dead- 
line of this issue many were still 
reported to be at the “Village” or 
otherwise unaccounted for. NOSCO 
Plastics sponsored the meeting ar- 
rangements being in charge of Paul 
Roche. 

Jens O. Pedersen has just com- 
pleted arrangements for buying out 
the tool department of Perry Plastics 
Inc. to be managed by Mr. Pedersen 
and operated at a new location and 
under a new name to be announced 
later. This company will specialize in 
plastics, die casting, and metal-work- 
ing dies. The new management will 
take over also the experienced per- 
sonnel of the division, bolstering the 
experience of Jens who formerly held 
key positions with Anson Tools & 
Gauges (Erie), Swanson Tool & Ma- 


chine co. (Erie) and Rathbun Mold- 
ing Co. (Salamanca, N. Y.) 

The Plastics Industry in the area 
has heard about the business trend 
and is acting accordingly, but is at 
the same time completing long term 
plans on the onward and upward 
path. Plant extensions are underway 
or have been completed recently on 
the part of Presque Isle Plastics, 
Applied Plastics, Byrd Tool & Mold 
Co. Quinn-Berry Corp, & J. A. Fer- 
guson Co. New press equipment is 
being added by Presque Isle Plastics 
(48 oz. Watson Stillman), NOSCO 
Plastics (16 oz. Reed Prentice), Louis 
Marx Co. and Franklin Plastics. 


WILLIAM R. BYRD of Byrd Tool 
and Mold Co. was the “meeting spon- 
sor” for April in the Northwestern 
Pennsylvania Section. He took his 
responsibilities seriously, as usual, 
since not only did he arrange a very 
interesting program designed around 
the movie “An Exact Duplicate” by 
The George Gorton Machine Co., but 
he brought 100% of his shop per- 
sonnel to the meeting. This brought 
the attendance score up to a year’s 
high, rivalling even certain months 
when there were more door prizes 
than Mrs. Hush boasted. 


NAT REYBURN (Applied Plastics 
Div’n, Keystone Brass Works, and 
section treasurer) assumed the re- 
sponsibility and work of initiating a 
molding material survey at this meet- 
ing. In the form of an “information 
please” quiz, the subject of Saran ma- 
terial was thoroughly probed from 
the standpoints of physical properties, 
molding characteristics, and molds 
required. On the panel of experts 
were JAMES MURPHY (Quinn Ber- 
ry Corp.), JOHN SPECHT (Erie Re- 
sistor Corp.), WAYNE OSBORN 
(Perry Plastics) and GEORGE LAU- 
RENSON (Applied Plastics). Being 
as successful and popular as _ this 
program was, consistent with this 
section’s experience on local talent 
presentations, the general plan is to 
be carried further to cover other un- 
usual molding compounds in future 
meetings. 








SPE Prize Paper 


Contest 
PRIZES—$200, $100, $50 


Anyone is eligible to compete. 
The paper submitted must be 
original and unpublished, un- 
der 5,000 words, and deal with 
some phase of the plastics in- 
dustry. Submit your entry to 
yeur local SPE Section before 
November, or to SPE National 
Office, Athens, Ohio. 
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SUNDBERG SPEAKS 
ON IMPROVEMENT OF 
DESIGN AT PHILLY 
By H. S. STEVENSON 


The Philadelphia Chapter of the 
Society of Plastics Engineers held 
their April Meeting on April 19th 
at the Franklin Institute. The fea- 
tured speaker was Mr. Carl Sund- 
berg of Sundberg & Ferrar and his 
topic was “Design Improvement for 
Saleability and Function of Plastic 
Items.” 

Good appearance is the first rule 
in good merchandising. Sales sur- 
veys show that regardless of how well 
the product is engineered, the public 
is not impressed unless the exterior 
appearance is pleasing and distinc- 
tive. Good design is obvious to the eye 
of the purchaser, while good engin- 
eering is apparent only after a period 
of use. 

A comprehensive design program 
should not necessarily limit itself 
to a design of a product. Many man- 
ufacturers have found it to be good 
merchandising to extend their de- 
sign program to the restyling of their 
package, show rooms, retail outlets, 
stationery and calling cards. In other 
words a style can be created that will 
apply to any product or property of 
the company that appears before its 
public. An easily recognized style ap- 
plied to all of the company’s activities 
soon becomes a well known trade 
mark. 

An industrial design studio is a 
clearing house for new ideas and ma- 
terials. Inventors and manufacturers 
have found it to be good business to 
come to us with their new ideas be- 
cause often among our clients there 
is one who is looking for the very 
thing that they have to offer. 

In their efforts to design better 
products, designers are turning more 
and more to the use of plastics. We 
like to work with plastics. We have 
found that wherever a well chosen 
plastic fulfills the physical require- 
ments of a job, it usually is the best 
material esthetically. There is hard- 
ly an industry from ship building to 
toy manufacturing in which plastics 
have not been used by the designer 
to advantage. Plastics have done 
more during the past ten years than 
most any other material to help the 
designer in the promotion of good 
product designing. 

As a comparatively new material 
it is rapidly becoming accepted as 
another basic material like steel, 
wood, glass and paper and can often 
do a specific job much better than 
these old, recognized materials. I 
cannot think of an industry with a 
brighter future than the plastics in- 
dustry. 
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Lett to right: John B. Alfers, Navy Bureau of Ships, Treasurer; Albert M. Stover, The Glenn 
L. Martin Co., Vice-President; Gordon M. Kline, National Bureau of Standards, President: 
William R. Bailey, Navy Bureau of Ordnance, National Councilman; Albert L. Lightbody, 


Naval Ordnance Laboratory, Secretary. 


HISTORY OF BALTIMORE-WASHINGTON 
By GORDON KLINE 


A group of 18 individuals in the 
Baltimore and Washington areas met 
on December 2, 1947, with Mr. T. E. 
Orr and Mr. J. H. DuBois to discuss 
the formation of the SPE Baltimore- 
Washington Section. Mr. W. R. Bail- 
ey was designated as chairman of an 
organizing board. A charter was 
granted to the local section by the 
Socity of Plastics Engineers on Jan- 
uary 21, 1948. Further meetings of 
the organizing group were held on 
February 3 and 17. 


The first official meeting of the 
Section was held March 23, 1948, at 
the National Bureau of Standards, 
with Mr. John DeBell: as the prin- 
cipal speaker. Mr. J. H. DuBois, the 
National President of the Society, 
discussed the objectives of the So- 
ciety. 

Directors to serve through 1949 
were elected by a letter ballot of the 
53 charter members prior to the sec- 
ond meeting of the Section on May 
1, 1948. These directors met follow- 
ing the meeting on May 4 and elected 
officers. These officers and directors 
are as follows: President, Gordon M. 
Kline, National Bureau of Standards; 
Vice-President, Albert M. Stover, 
Glenn L. Martin Co.; Secretary, Al- 
bert L. Lightbody, Naval Ordnance 
Laboratory; Treasurer, John B. Al- 
fers, Navy Bureau of Ships; National 
Councilman, William R. Bailey; ad- 
ditional Directors: W. deCamp Cra- 
ter, Glenn L. Martin Co.; Peter King, 
Naval Research Laboratory; Frank 
W. Reinhart, National Bureau of 
Standards; Walter R. Sykes, Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp. 

The following committees have 
been set up to carry on the work of 
the Section: Professional Activities: 
E. B. Stratton, Army Map Service, 


Chairman. Membership: W. R. Sykes, 
Chairman; W. deCamp Crater; Ray 
E. Eshenaur, Glenn L. Martin Co.; 
Clinton Rector, National Engineering 
Products Inc. Credentials: W. de- 
Camp Crater, Chairman; Paul L. 
Kingsley, Naval Ordnance Labora- 
tory; Arthur Schroder, Department 
of the Air Force. Finance: J. B. 
Alfers, Chairman. Program: Frank 
W. Reinhart, Chairman; W. deCamp 
Crater. House: John J. Lamb, Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, Chair- 
man; John W. Sinner, Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Co. Publicity: Frank H. Car- 
man, Plastic Materials Manufacturers 
Association, Chairman. Educational: 
Peter King, Chairman. 

The membership has grown to a 
total of sixty-five. Most of the mem- 
bership comes from _ nonindustrial 
Washington with a quite large group 
from Baltimore. Meetings have been 
held at both Washington and Bal- 
timore, attempting to keep the divi- 
sion about equivalent to that of the 
membership representation. 

The Section decided to meet inso- 
far as possible on the second Tuesday 
of each month, but this date is sub- 
ject to change to meet the conven- 
ience of our speakers. The meetings 
have been well attended, with many 
visitors at times to hear the open 
discussions which follow the sched- 
uled talk and which are participated 
in by practically the entire group. It 
is expected that this lively exchange 
of ideas will continue to attract the 
membership of those persons who are 
vitally interested in plastic materials. 

A good indication of our interest in 
S.P.E. was shown by the fact that 
over one-fourth of the Baltimore- 
Washington membership attended the 
National Meeting in Philadelphia in 
January 1949. 
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SELECTION AND MAINTENANCE OF 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES—NEW YORK 


By A. M. MERRILL 


A talk on “Selection and Mainten- 
ance of Hydraulic Presses,” by Adol- 
phe J. DeMatteo, assistant chief en- 
gineer, Watson-Stillman Co., featured 
the May 10 dinner meeting of the 
New York Section, held at the Hotel 
Approximately 45 mem- 
bers and guests attended and heard 
the talk which was based on a paper 
given by Mr. DeMatteo at the na- 
tional meeting. 


Shelburne. 


Using slides to illustrate his talk, 
Mr. DeMatteo began with a discus- 
sion of the principles of press opera- 
tion, defining the terms “force” and 
“pressure,” and showing the evolu- 
tion of the basic hydraulic jack into 
the modern molding press. In dis- 
cussing press selection, the speaker 
gave four features desired in com- 
pression and transfer molding press- 
es: (1) Die space, a function of the 
maximum size of die and usually de- 
termined by the standard sizes of 
presses available which, in turn, are 
governed by capacities; (2) 
Press capacity, determined by the 
area to be molded and the material 
to be used, sea soned with good judg- 
ment; (3) Press speed, determined by 


press 


pump volume and ram area in a self- 
contained press; and (4) Press flex- 
ibility, determined by pressure and 
speed control. The speaker emphasiz- 
ed the need for specifying clearly 
exactly what the press is to do, and 
the need for ordering any required 
special features at the time the press 
is built rather than after delivery. 
The field of injection molding ma- 
chines is practically restricted to 
standard models which are rated on 
the basis of ounces of material which 
can be molded per cycle. The usual 
method for selecting an injection ma- 
chine is to compute the weight of 
shot and the area of the molded part 
or parts, and select the machine ac- 
cordingly. Slides of both horizontal 
and vertical injection machines were 
shown, and Mr. DeMatteo stated that 
the trend is toward large-capacity 
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horizontal machines of 60-, 72-, and 
80-ounce capacity. 

In discussing press maintenance, the 
speaker noted that the most impor- 
tant factors in assuring long equip- 
ment life are the cleanliness and 
quality of the oil. Conventional strain- 
ers or screens and periodic removal 
of the oil change for cleaning are not 
too effective. The most economical 
and successful results have been ob- 
tained by independently by-pass fil- 
tering the oil while the press is in 
active operation, using a motor-driven 
portable filter unit for this purpose. 
Oil quality, dependent on oxidation, 
should be determined at regular in- 
tervals by checking the neutralization 
number, as shown by the standard 
ASTM test. 

In the business session preceding 
the talk, reports were heard from the 
secretary-treasurer, George Baron, 
Ideal Plastics Corp., and from the 
various committee chairmen: mem- 
bership, George Rice, American Cy- 
anamid Co.; house, Bruno Wessinger, 
Wess Plastic Molds, Inc.; and pro- 
gram, Palmer Humphrey, G. P. Hum- 
phrey Plastics. A further discussion 
of plans for a Christmas Party was 
held and members were requested to 
indicate their preferences as to type 
of affair. Plastic table favors were 
distributed through the courtesy of 
Section president Stanley Bindman, 
Noma Electric Corp., and there was 
a drawing for door prizes donated by 
Harold Schwartz, Empire’ Brush 
Works, Inc., and Nicholas Fasano, 
Washington Molding Co., Inc. 

The next regular dinner meeting, 
on June 14 at the Hotel Shelburne, 
will feature a talk by Raymond G. 
Newberg, Esso Laboratories, Stand- 
ard Oil Development Co., on S-Poly- 
mers as new plastic materials of un- 
usual properties. Following the sum- 
mer recess, an open business meeting 
will be held on September 13, and 
will include a showing of the SPI 
film, “A Scientific Approach to Bet- 
ter Plastics.” 


SALES OFFICES. ATLANTA, BUFFALO, CHICAGO, CLEVE 
LAND, DETROIT, HOUSTON, INDIANAPOLIS, LOS 
ANGELES, MILWAUKEE, NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 


The Miskelle Standardized Insulated line now includes: Vibra-Veyer, Duplex-Veyer, 
te Wel) oe el ek ee ee ee ee Lew-Heat Units, Porte-Veyer, 


Choin-Veyor, Belt-Veyor, Coil-Veyor, Heat-O-Lier end Attic Oven. 








UPPER MIDWEST 
By E. W. ULRICI 


Mr. R. W. Van Sickle of Dow gave 
us an interesting summary of new 
thermoplastic molding powders at 
Dow. 

Here are some of the factors he 
listed in these developments: 

a. Lowered cost. 

b. Reduced crazing—1. By reducing 
the volatile content (mfg’s responsi- 
bility). 2. By reducing strains in the 
molded part. (molders and mold de- 
signers responsibility). 

c. Reduced contamination—As little 
as 0.02% contamination will spoil 
porcelain white styrene. 

d. Improved moldability They 
have increased range of temperature 
and pressure under which ordinary 
powder can be molded. (Styron 666). 

e. Improved light stability—New 
powders have no preceptible yellow- 
ing. (Styron 637). 

f. Improved heat resistance—(Sty- 
rons 683 and 671). However, even 
though these have heat distortion 
points above 212°F, they are not 
guaranteed against boiling water un- 
less they have been heat treated to 
relieve strains. High molding temp- 
eratures are required, of course. 

He also spoke on mold design. 
Since many molding problems are di- 
rectly related to the mold design he 
made suggestions for better molds: 

a. Use thicker edges for less air 
trapping. 

b. He explained the short shot 
method for studying mold design. 

ec. Mold cooling is important for 
tricky designs. 

d. Mold sticking is often due to de- 
signs which stress mold walls ex- 
cessively. Lubricants reduce mold- 
ing pressure and thereby give better 
release. 

e. Gate balance is often a factor. 

f. Restricted gating is the coming 
thing since it allows more uniformity 
of pressure in the mold, gives greater 
density and less strain in the product, 
and permits wider mold temperatures. 
Large gates contribute to crazing. 
CHARTER 

Ted Ingersoll of Plastics, Inc. has 
promised to frame our charter cer- 
tificate—Thanks, Ted. 
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PREHEAT IS PRIMARY PROBLEM IN 
AUTOMATIC TRANSFER MOLDING 


By GEORGE W. MARTIN 


Noma Electric Co. 


The Western New England Section 
met on May fourth at the Hotel 
Sheraton, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Program Chairman Mario Petretti 
introduced the speaker of the eve- 
ning, Mr. Norman Wilcox, man- 
ager of the Methods and Equipment 
Laboratory of General Electric Co., 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. Mr. Wilcox 
had chosen for his talk “Recent 
Trends In Automatic Hot Molding, 
Low Pressure Laminating, And Ny- 
lor. Extrusion.” 

His first subject was automatic 
transfer molding, the primary prob- 
lem of which is preheating. Mr. Wil- 
cox cited the four common methods 
of doing this, as follows: 

lst—Infra red lamps—material can 
be heated to as high as 220°F. by 
this method without adhesion to con- 
veyor. 

2nd—Radio frequency preheating 
of powder in containers—this method 
is not entirely satisfactory, as the 
dielectric properties are distorted due 
to the difference in properties be- 
tween the container and the material, 
causing a non-uniform preheated ma- 
terial. 

3rd—Steam method—com- 
monly used, 

4th—This method uses the prin- 
ciple of mechanically working the 
material, thereby using friction as 
the source of heat. This method has 
been introduced by the Definance 
Machine Co. It entails forcing the 
material through a small orifice un- 
der high pressure, which heats the 
material from 250° to 300°F. 


vapor 


After considering preheating, the 
speaker turned to the mechanical 
problems of the press. He recom- 
mends a very fast acting press with 
a high rate of closing speed. This 
speed will cut seconds from the mold- 
ing cycle and add considerably to the 
output. 

In automatic molding, methods of 
extraction must be positive. Also, 
the method of ascertaining the com- 
plete extraction is most important. 
This is commonly done by weighing 
the extracted shot, using photo-elec- 
tric cells, and actual counting of the 
pieces. Much valuable time may be 
lost, or much damage may result, if 
a fast, efficient, and positive method 
is not chosen. 

The ideal press should have very 
low maintenance costs, good access- 
ibility, and be safe, well-guarded, ec- 
onomical to run, and the output must 
have a reasonable relation to its cost. 

On the subject of low pressure 
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molding, Mr. Wilcox outlined the 
common method of preforming, or 
felting of the glass fibres, using the 
vacuum technique. The fibers are 
sucked onto a screen and sprayed 
with a liquid resin. The preform is 
then put into an oven and cured. Pre- 
forms made in this manner are limit- 
ed in thickness because of the fact 
that as soon as the screen is com- 
pletely covered, the vacuum is cut 
off. Mats, or preforms of many sizes 
or shapes, are possible with this 
vacuum technique, however, and _ it 
has proven quite satisfactory. 

The speaker outlined one of the 
uses in the molding of boats. The 
molds are either copper or aluminum, 
backed with steel. A parting agent 
is sprayed on the mold, and the glass 
mat is applied. Layers of resin are 
sprayed on, then a layer of cellophane 
is applied. Next, a formed rubber bag 
partially filled with air is inserted, 
covered with more cellophane, and 
the deck and gunwhales are added. 
The air in the bag is then replaced 
with steam and the molding is allow- 
ed to cure for approximately one- 
haif hour. 

This method has been superseded, 
however, with the advent of improved 
resins, so that today the boats are 
virtual castings that will cure at room 
temperatures in approximately seven 
or eight hours. 

The speaker’s final subject was ny- 
lon extrusion. Due to the high heat 
required, 500°F., manufactures are 
turning from oil heat to electric heat 
for more uniform, efficient results. 
With nylon, it is customary to ex- 
trude directly into water, the temp- 
erature of which must be accurately 
controlled. This is necessary because 
of the lack of “body” to the extruded 
material requiring that it be “frozen” 
to the shape and dimensions desired. 
In this way it is possible to extrude 
tubing, ribbon, etc. 

One difficulty commonly encount- 
ered with nylon extrusion is the ad- 
hesion proper‘y that makes it so dif- 
ficult to remove from the worm, Al- 
though satisfactory methods have 
been developed, Mr. Wilcox recom- 
mends a salt bath to remove the film 
from the worm, leaving it in the bath 
for one-half hour or more. This meth- 
od is hazardous, however, as the bath 
builds up such a temperature, 1,000°F. 
or more, that oxidation of the tank 
may occur and the whole thing may 
blow up. For this reason care must 
be used if this method is utilized. 

Secretary Ed Vaill presented a re- 
port of a recent Directors Meeting. 


ANSWER TO THUMBNAIL SKETCH: 





DONALD HOFFMAN of Evans- 
Winter-Hebb in Detroit. 





The directors had voted on going 
along with the other sections and 
contributing one dollar per member, 
or seventy-nine dollars, to the Na- 
tional Society to help offset the def- 
icit incurred at the 1947 National 
Conference. 

The directors also had decided ten- 
tatively to hold either a clambake or 
a golf outing in place of the regular 
June meeting. A standing vote was 
taken which was unanimously in 
favor of a golf outing. Mr. Young 
then appointed a three-man commit- 
tee to handle the affair consisting of: 
Mr. Emil Marciniak, Chairman, A. 
G. Spaulding Co.; Mr. Richard Plich- 
ta, Noma Electric Corp.; Mr. Wesley 
Larson, DeBell and Richardson. 

The members were also reminded 
that the June issue of the S.P.E. mag- 
azine is sponsored by the Western 
New England Section and _ were 
urged to all lend their support to 
make this issue a success. 


CENTRAL OHIO 
OFFICERS NAMED 


At the May 12 meeting held at 
Buckeye Lake the Central Ohio Sec- 
tion elected the following men for 
the coming year for officers and board 
members: 

President, M. W. Burkhart, Plastic 
Design and Sales; President-elect, 
Henry W. Kuhlman, Battelle Mem- 
orial Institute; Secretary, L. A. Mon- 
aco, Shellmar Company; Treasurer, 
F. C. Burkhart, Fabri-Form Com- 
pany; New Directors, Fred Fukal, 
Fred and Lillian Fukal; R. W. King, 
Batelle Memorial Institute; John A. 
Verberg, Shellmar Company; John 
Neuman, Newark Plastic Molds, Inc.; 
Remaining Directors, C. D. Jones, L. 
Monaco, W. J. Braley, E. E. Mc- 
Sweeney, W. Yost, C. E. Bacon. 
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Cellulose Acetate points to profits . 


in pencil sharpeners or business machines 


Right 


Here, sound product design provides for 
the manufacturé of pencil sharpeners of 
two types, using interchangeable parts 
produced in a single mold. Colorful and 
attractwe .. . rugged and compact ... 
durable and strong . . . when molded in 
high-acetyl acetate it’s a product that will 
cut costs... boost sales. Flame-resistant 
acetate meets the requirements 
for heat- and flame-resistance in the 
housing of the motor-driven model. 
Versatile cellulose acetate offers 
manufacturers of business machines and 
office equipment a desirable material 
for many applications. Our technical 


staff invites your inquiries, 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


‘NCOR®O@arcd 
930 King Street, Wilmington 99, Del. 





Suggested design for pencil 
sharpeners, with interchangeable 
sections, by Carl Sundberg, 
Sundberg & Ferar, Detrou, Mich. 
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Report of the Laminating Committee ' 
of the SPE 


Tiblography 
of 
olaminating Procedure and Practice 


The first work of this committee 
dealt with the need for a standard 
test for determining volatile contents 
of impregnated materials and flow 
properties of laminating materials. 
These standard tests, based on a sur- 
vey of the industry, and known as 
S.P.E. 100-M and S.P.E. 101-M were 
written and reported in November, 
1945. 

Approximately two years ago it 
was thought advisable that the S.P.E. 
Laminating Activities Committee 
work on a bibliography of published 


Chemical Abstracts from the 1st vol- 
ume published in 1907 to the current 
issues and record the abstracts which 
are of interest to people who are con- 
nected in some phase of this industry. 

Each of the abstractors below ex- 
amined Chemical Abstracts for the 
years given. 

Mr. S. Slater—Fabricon Products 
Co., Detroit, Michigan. Chemical Ab- 
stracts 1907-1926. 

Mr. O. Pelham—Woodall Indus- 
tries, Detroit, Michigan. Chemical Ab- 
stracts 1927-1934. 


Mr. H. Kline—Reichhold Chemicals, 
Inc., Detroit, Michigan. Chemical Ab- 
stracts 1941-1948. 

Arrangement and indexing was 
done by Dr. E. E. McSweeney of Ba- 
telle Memorial Institute. 

Each abstractor used his own judg- 
ment as to what he thought would 
be of interest to the laminating in- 
dustry. 

Thanks are also due _ Reichhold 
Chemicals, Inc. for the typing and 
mimeographing of this bibliography. 


Harry Kline 


information on laminates. It was Mr. G. Lamont—Reichhold Chem- 
finally agreed that a first step in such icals, Inc., Detroit, Michigan. Chem- 
a bibliography would be to examine ical Abstracts 1935-1940. 


Na tional Chairman 
Laminating Activities Committee 
Society of Plastics Engineers 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LAMINATING 


|. PHENOLIC 


Synthetic Resins—A. H. Sabin; Rev. Gen. 
Chem.; C.A Vol 1, Part 2, 1907; This 
article deals with the making of synthetic res- 
ins. The original making of phenol-formalde- 
hyde’ resins simple reactions Description 
of reactions and results 


Tests of 2 <« : Met. & Chem. Eng. 
Vol. &, p. 328; C. A. Vol. 4, Part 2, p. 3014; 
Boiling-Electrical-Tensile, ete. tests of this 
materia 


Bakelite: A condensation product of phenols 
and formaldehyde—L. H Bae kland; Journal 
Frankl. Inst. Vol. 169, p. 55: C. A. Vol. 4, 
Part 2, p. 3014; This is an abstract of previous 
papers 


The Mfg. of Formaldehyde Resin—K. Robaz; 
Farben-Ztuv. Vol. 17, p. 936; C. A. Vol. 6, 
Part 3, p. 2852; A complete description of 
the processes, ingredients and by-products in 
the manufacturing of this resin 


The Chemical Constitution of Resinous Phen- 
olic Condensation Products—L. H. Baekland: 
Met. & Chem. Eng. Vol. 11, p. 312; J. Ind. 
Ene. Chem. Vol > pe. 506; C. A. Vol. 7, 
Part 2, p. 2482; A complete description of 
various phenolic condensation products. 


A Study of Velocity of the Reaction Between 
Phenol and Formaldehyde—B. Jnablonower; J. 
Am. Chem. Soe. Vol. 35, p. 811; C.A. Vol. 
7, Part 2, p. 3055: Various observations of re- 
acting solutions. The rate rises with the temp- 
erature and percent of condensing agent. The 
results are incomplete and therefore are not 
too vonclusive 


Process for Mfg. of Artificial Resins and Re- 
lated Substances from Phenol and Form.—O. 
Kausch; Kunstoffe, Vol. 3, p. 301; C. A. Vol. 
7, Part 3, p. 3669; A tabular review of patent 
literature 


Juvelith—F Pollak Kunstoffe, Vol. 3, pe. 
m2; C. A. Vol. 8 Part 1, p. 582; Properties 
of a new condensation product 


Synthetic Resins—L. We Redman, Weith 
Brock ; J. Ind. Eng. Chem. Vol. 6, p. 3; C.A. 
Vol. 8&8, Part 2, p. 2070; The reactions between 


Hexa and Phenol (Anhydrous) and the re- 
sulting compounds 


Synthetic Resins—L. H. Baekland; J. Ind. 
Eng. Chem. Vol. 6 p. 167; C.A. Vol, 8, Part 
. p. 2070: A eriticiam of the statements and 
conclusions of Redman, Weith and Brock in 
the preceeding abstract 


Synthetic Resinse—L. V. Redman, Weith, 
Brock J. Ind. Eng. Chem. Vol. 6, p. 263; 
C.A. Vol. 8, Part 2, p. 2070; A reply to Baek- 


land in the preceeding abstract 


Patenied Processes for the Mfg. of Soluble, 
Resinous Masses from Phenols and Aldehydes 
and Similar ware | Kausch; Kunstoffe, 
Vol. 4, p. 268; C.A. Vol. 8, Part 2, p. 3244; 
A tabular review of the patents 


Phenol-Formaldehyde Candemsation Products 
using . ~ as a Contact Material—H. Kuhl; 
Chem. Ind. Vol. 37, p. 559; C.A. Vol. 9, Part 
ae 971 The Casein acts as a contact sub- 
stance n about the same manner as the alk- 


The Condensation Products of Phenol and For- 
maldehyde with Special References to Bak- 
elite—Goro Matsumoto; J. Chem. Ind. Japan, 
Vol. 18 p. 434: C.A. Vol. 9, Part 2, p. 2317; 
4 complete classification of the phenol-formal- 
dehyde condensation products. A summing up 


of the results of his investigations. 


Artificial Resins—M. Bottler: Kunstoffe, Vol. 
6. | 177 C.A Vol ll, Part 2, p. 1317; A 
brief discussion of artificial resins followed 
by detailed ac cour ts of a class of resins known 


as slbertols 


Coumarone Resins & Formalities—M. Ragg: 
Farben-Ztg Vol 25, p 16; C.A. Vol. 14, 
Part 1, p. 642; A review of literature on these 
resins: and on the general properties of var- 
ous phenol-formaldehyde condensation pro- 
ducts. 


Te vl 


| TYPE OF RESIN 


Action of Furfural on Phenols—E. Beckmann 
& E. Dehn; Sitzb. kel. preuss. Akad. Wiss; 
C.A. Vol. 14, Part 1, p. 642; Attempts are 
made to find a practical use of the effect of 
furfural condensed with phenol. 


Phenol Resins & Resinoids—L. H. Baekland & 
H. L. Bender; Ind. Eng. Chem. Vol 17, p. 
225; C.A. Vol. 19, Part 1, p. 1352; An effort 
to explain the condensation reaction in various 
phenol resins. Previous articles are discussed. 


Some Chemical Aspects of Synthetic Resins— 
G. M. Dyson; Chem. Age (London) Vol. 14; 
C.A. Vol. 20, Part 2, p. 2255; A description 
and preparations of synthetic resins. Catalysts 
and numerous modifiers and their effects. 
Characteristics required for various ures are 
pointed out. 


The Condensation Products of Phenols & Al- 
dehydes—Tadae Shono; J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 
Japan, Vol. 29, p. 53; C.A. Vol. 20, Part 2, 
p. 2419; Ammonia and HCl used as catalysts 
and reactions were studied for any color re- 
action. 


Synthetic Resins—A. V. H. Mory;: Ind. Eng. 
Chem. Vol. 19, p. 1106; C.A. Vol. 21, Part 3, 
p. 3754; Phenol condensation products in the 
automotive industry. The applications of re- 
eins are discussed and their possibilities in 
the future. 


Gear blanks of fibrous material and phonetic 
condensation products—L. T. Frederick; U. 
1,636,411, July 19, 1927; C.A. Vol. 21, 2965". 


Laminated material comprising phenolic con- 
densation products—C. M. Harwrave; U. 5S. 
1,634,830, July 5, 1927; C.A. Val. 21, 2993 
Decorative phenolic laminate process of man- 
ufacture patent. 


Gear blanks and gears formed of fabric and 
phenol-formaldehide condensation products— 
/™ A Frederick ; U. S. 1,663,477 March 20, 
1928; C.A. Vol. 22. 1659°. 


Molded articles of fabric and phenolic resin— 
S. Brown; 1,673,797, June 19, 1928; C.A. Vol. 
22, 2850°; Sheet laminate made using fiber 


saturated with resin prior to weaving. 


Laminated sheet material containing synthetic 
resins—Bakel Corp; Brit. 300,836 February 10, 
1928; C.A. Vol. 23, 4090'; Paper or cloth im- 
pregnated with glycerol-phthalate type resins 
and the sheets are bonded with a _ phenolic 
resin. 


Sheet material containing synthetic resin— 
G. E. Wightman to Bakelite; U. S. 1,703,414 
February 26, 1928; C.A. Vol. 23, 2002*; Pro- 
cess of producing phenolic treated sheet by 
adding resin to beater. 


Uniting layers of fabrics with synthetic resins 
or the like—H. Rommler;A.-G. Brit. 318,489, 
Sept. 3, 1928; Fabric Base Laminates —Decora- 
tive phenolic; C.A. Vol. 24, 2310'. 


Articles from presboard material impregnated 
with synthetic resins—Brit. Thomeon-Houston 
Company; Brit. 329,273; February 11, 1929. 
(Phenolic resin laminate) 


Laminated products including eats res- 
ins—H. C. er yw. to Bakelite; U. 5S. 
1,776,885 ; Sept. 30; C.A. Vol. 24, 6042*. 


Laminated material—V.‘H. Turkington (Bake- 
lite) Can. 306,935; Dee. 23, 1930; C.A. Vol. 
25, 786°’; Themosetting laminate suitable for 


electrical insulation, manufacture and product. 


Resinoid composition for production of light- 
colored laminates—Harry Kline; Can. Pat. 
320,128: March 1, 1932 (to Bakelite Corp.) ; 
C.A. Vol. 26 pe. 2610. 


Laminated phenolic insulation—W. C. Hirsch ; 
pw Manufacturing 7, 57-9; February 
"81; C.A. Vol, 26, 3588'; Description of man- 
imesatins process 


Synthetic resin for phenolic laminates—H. 
Kline; Brit. Pat. 353,430; April 19, 1929 (to 
Bakelite Corp.); C.A. Vol. 26, pe. 5440. 


Panels, slabs or blocks formed of laminated 
fabrics—Symentis Products Ltd. and W. A 


Jones; Brit. 350,931; March 7, 1930; C.A. 
Vol. 27, 576°; Manufacturing of asbestos fab- 
rie or other phenolic. 


Uses of phenolic laminates and plastic molded 
products—H. M. Richardson Chemical Meta!- 
lurgical Engineering 39, 597-8 1932; C.A. Vol. 


27 
27, 377*. 


Resin impregnating fiber composition—R. H. 
Kienle and W. J. Scheiber to Brit. Thomson- 
Houston Co., Ltd. Brit. 393,412; June 8, 
1933 ; Laminated pulp. product containing phe- 
nol, urea, or alkyd; C.A. Vol. 27, 5910°. 


Laminates of fibrous materials and synthetic 
resins—H. Kline; Brit. Pat. 347,738; Jan. 29 
1929 (to Bakelite Corp.); Products are pro- 
duced by molding at low pressures or below 
500 Ibs. per sq. in.; C.A. Vol. 27, pe. 382. 


Laminated products containing phenolic res- 
in—-H. L. Bender to Bakelite; U. S. 1,944,143; 
January 16; C.A. Vol. 28, 2137'; Paper-Base- 
Surface sheeet treated with free phenol free 
resin, 


Rolled sheet material impregnated with phenol- 
formaldehyde. Condensation product and suit- 
able for use on over-head electrical conductors— 
Wm. W. Boyle (to Spaulding Fibre Co.) ; U.S. 
1,979,444; Nov. 6, 1934; C.A. Vol. 29, 252. 


Laminated articles—Dynamit-Act.-bes. vorm ; 
Alfred Nobel & Co.; Brit. 417,011, Sept. 26, 
1934; See Fr. 764,240; C.A. Vol. 29, 1181. 


Laminating sheets such as those of paper with 
phenol-aldehyde resin—Gerald H. Mains (to 
Wesinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.); U. S. 1,987, 
694; Jan. 15, 1935; C.A. Vol. 29, 1540; De- 
scription of method of treating paper before 
lamination. 


Dilecto (laminated phenolic plastic)—Newark, 
Del. Continental Diamond Fibre Co. 48pp.; 
C.A,. Vol. 29, 7527; A pamphlet. 


Laminated plastics masses—G. S. Petrov and 
I. Ya. Rivin; Russ. 35, 161; Mareh 31, 1934; 
C.A. Vol. 29, 8176; Describes laminating with 
resols as a binder 


Wood creosotes as a material for the produc- 
tion of bakelites—G. S. Petrov and S. T. Mak- 
han’kov; Org. Chem. Ind, (U.S.S.R.) ; 
1,216-22(1936): Discusses the use of wood 
creosote instead of cresol in resins for molding 
and laminating; C.A. Vol. 30, 5324. 


Effect of chemicals om phenol resin bonded 
laminated products—H. E. Riley; Ind. Ene. 
Chem. 28, 919-22 (1936); C.A. Vol. 30, 6085. 


The characteristics of sheets of phenolic 
plastics for electro-chemical uses—E. Purgotti ; 
Materie Plastiche 3, 19-22 (1936); C.A. Vol. 
30, 6473. 


Sheets of cellulosic material impregnated with 
synthetic resin and suitable for electrical in- 
sulation, etc.—Peter Pinten (to Dynamit-A-G 
vorm. Alfred Nobel & Co.); U.S. 2,054,444; 
Sept. 15, 1936; C.A. Vol. 30, 7726; A water- 
soluable phenolic resin is used to impregnate 
paper and a laminate is built up for these 
sheets. 


The effect of heating on the polymerization 
and properties of phenol condensation proe- 
ducts—G. S. Petrov, S. N. Ustinov and G. 8S. 
Krasovskaya ; — Chem. Ind. (U.S.S.R.) 2, 
135-40 (1936); A. Vol. 31, 776: Describes 
effect of heat on y depolymerization of mold- 
ed and laminated materials. 


Laminated product—Leslie T. Sutherland (to 
Barrett Co.) ; Can. 365,182, Apr. 6, 1937; C.A. 
Vol. 31, 4021; Several superimposed plies of 
fibrous material are sat'd with coumarone 
resin and subjected to heat and pressure in the 
presence of a phenolic resin. 


Resin-fiber sheets—Bakelite Ltd. ; Brit.461,271; 
Feb. 15, 1937; C.A. Vol. 31, 4725; Describes 
sheets formed from fibrous material, phenolic 
resin, and a water-repellent substance which 
may, if desired, be laminated. 


Resin emulsion—Bakelite Ltd.; Brit. 461,649; 
Feb. 22, 1937: C.A. Vol. 31, 5479; Describes 
nN phenolic resin emulsion which can be used 
for impregnating cloth, paper, etc. 
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Laminated material suitable for roofing, etc.— 
Leslie T. Sutherland (to Barrett Co.); U. 8S. 
2,082,854; June 8, 1937; C.A. Vol. 31, 5535; 
A laminated structure which has as a binder 
a coumarone resin and an oil-soluble phenolic 
resin. 





Laminated boards—Gilbert T. Morgan and 
Norman J. L. Megson; Brit. 465,411; May 4 
1937; C.A. Vol. 31, 7151; Describes the treat- 
ing of paper with materials required for form- 
ing a phenol-formaldehyde resin, the sheets 
are piled, pressed, and heated to form an in- 
soluable, infusible resin in a single operation. 


Fiber gear—Frank H. Benge (to Continental 
Diamond Fibre Co.); Can. 368,240; Aug. 24, 
1937; C.A. Vol. 31, 7566; Describes a fiber 
gear consisting of a rim portion composed of 
fibrous laminations impregnated with a phe- 
nolie resin. 


Synthetic resinoids—H. V. Potter; Chemists 
and Drugyists 126, 176 (1937); C.A. Vol. 31, 
8064; A review of discovery and uses of phen- 
olic and urea resinoids, laminated products, 
alkyd resinoids and org. glass. 


Paper mills save with laminated plastics—}!. 
Parke Mattison and C. Eugene Center; Paper 
Ind. 19, 555-7 (1937); C. A. Vol. 31, 8192; 
Describes use of doctor blades, wears, and bear- 
ings of laminated materials. 





Phenolic aralkylamino alchohols—Rohm & 
Haas Co.; Brit. 470,636; Aug. 9, 1937; C.A. 
Vol. 32, 684; Deseribes a resin which may be 
used as a laminating compound. 


Recent studies of phenols and plastics—Gilbert 
T. Morgan and A. E. J. Pettet; J. Soc. Dyers 
Colourists 54, 17-23 (1938); C.A. Vol. 32, 
2244; Describes a laminate in which the res- 
inous condensation product is formed during 
the pressing operation. Sheets are coated with 
hexamethylenetetramine and catechin to form 
the resin. 





Compound paper—The British Thomson-Hous- 
ton Co. Ltd.; Brit. 475,756; Nov. 25, 1936; 
C.A. Vol. 32, 3524; Describes a laminate of 
perforated papers bound together with a phen- 
olie resin. 


Deformation of pressed resinois product—!. 
F. Kanavets and A. I. Lebedev: Org. Chem. 
Ind. (U.S.S.R.) 5, 412-16 (1938); C.A. Vol. 
33, 267; Discussion of thermal strains in 
phenolic plastics. 


Phenol-formaldehyde resins with  linseed-oil 
oxidation products—G. S. Petrov and S. M. 
Smirnova ; Org. Chem. Ind. (U.S.S.R.) 5, 3: 
(1938); C.A. Vol. 33, 267; Discusses prepn. of 
this resin and several formulas are given for 
the prepn. of sol. resins for molding and lam- 
inated products. 





Synthetic phenolic resin for use in laminates— 
Harry Kline; U.S. Pat. 2,151,975; March 28, 
1939 (to Bakelite Corp.) ; C.A. Vol. 33, pe. 
5210. 


Synthetic resin articles—The Goldschmidt A. 
-G. Brit. 503, 580, Apr. 11, 1939; C.A. Vol. 
33, 6991; Describes phenolic resin laminates 
of paper, cardboard, fabric, etc. 


Plastics and paper—J. F. Maguire: By Gum 
(Detroit) 9, No. 4, 8-9 (1939); Rev. Current 
Lit. Paint Colour Varnish & Allied Ind. 12, 
324 (1939); C.A. Vol. 33, 9480; Includes a 
discussion of laminated products of phenolic 
and urea resins. 


Molded articles such as laminated material 
comprising phenolic resin—Harry M. Dent 
and Arthur J. Norton (to General Plastics, 
Inc.); U.S. 2,180,934; Nov. 21, 1939; C.A. 
Vol. 34, 1777; Describes a laminate with a 
core of 15-20°) resin and surfaces of about 
60-65° resin. 


Phenol-formaldehyde rods and tubes for elec- 
trical purposes—E. E. Halls; Plastics (Brit.) 
1, 13-14 (1940); C.A,. Vol. 34, 2492; Heat losses 
and water absorption values are given for 
various vrades and sizes. 


Laminated materials comprising phenolic res- 
ins, ete. t. Wood (to Western Electric 
Co.) ; U.S. 2,201,568; May 21, 1940; C.A. Vol. 
34, 6386; Describes a laminate in which sheets 
impregnated with a phenolic resin are as- 
sembled with sheets impregnated with a cel- 
lulose deriv. and pressed, 





Laminated plastic—S. I. Ushakov, Ya. M. 
Lukomskii and S. I. Kucherenko; Russ. 53, 
609; July 31, 1938; C.A. Vol. 34, 5567; Ven- 
eer sheets are held together by paper pasted 
with aq. suspensions of resins of the type 
phenol-cellulose and phenol-liquin, which are 
neorporated in the paper on the roll. 
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Hard papers from cresol-resin-cellulose mix- 
tures—Hermann Burmeister; Kunstofftech. u. 
Kunstoffanwend. 10, 3-6 (1940); C.A. Vol. 
34, 5658. 


Gunsteck of laminated spun paper fibers or 
the like impregnated with a phenolic con- 
densation product—Richard Sprenger (to Gen- 
eral Elec. Co.); U.S. 2,205,891; C.A. Vol. 34, 
7490. 


Laminated phenolics. Considerations govern- 
ing choice of type—S. W. Place; Product 
Eng. 11, 360-3 (1940); C.A. Vol. 34, 7477. 


Effect of heat on phenolic laminates—S. W. 
Place; Modern Plastics 18, No. 1, 59-62 
(1940); C.A. Vol. 34, 8106, 


Swelling and shrinking of synthetic resin plas- 
tics based on hardenable phenolic resins—W. 
Rohrs and R. Morhard; Kunstofftech. u. 
Kunstoffanwend 10, 113-26 (1940); C.A. Vol. 
oo, px. 534; Effect of water and oils on gear 
bearings ete. made from plastics. 


Urea-formaldehyde condensation product suit- 
able for molding, casting, laminating, etc.— 
L. Smidth; U.S. 2,223,536; Dec. 3, 1940; C.A. 
Vol. 35, pe. 1898. 


Fibrous composition suitable for laminated 
products—G. E. Wightman & E. Kritzmacher 
(to Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.); U.S. 
2,229,357: Jan. 21; C.A. Vol. 35, pe. 3012. 
Chemical stability of phenolic plastics A. D. 
Sokolov & N. Zarubina; Org. Chem. Ind. 
(U.S.S.R.) 7 452-6 (1940); C.A. Vol. 35, px. 
1515: Effect of acids ete. on phenolic lamin- 


ates. 


The action of motor fuels and oils in impreg- 
nated papers—W. Paul; Kunstoffe 30, 142-4 
(1940): Papers were impregnated with urea 
resins and phenolic resins; C.A. Vol. 35, pe. 
1516. 


Coating and impregnating compositions from 
a phenol and formaldehyde—G. Alexander (to 
General Electric Co.); U.S. 2,245,245; June 
10; C.A. Vol. 35, pe. 6028 Product with 
ammonia catalyst reacted at low temperatures. 


Laminated wood structure—A. Lang: Brit. 
5 556: Aug. 30, 1940; C.A. Vol. 35, pe. 





Dielectric properties of experimental resin- 
paper boards—L. Hartshorn & E. Ruchton & 
N. Mexson;: Beama J. 48, 112-15 (1941); C.A. 
Vol. 35, pe. 8147. 


Testing odor-taste contamination tendencies of 
phenolic plastic closures—A. Herman; A.S. 
T.M.: Bull. No. 111, 33-4 (1941); Modern 
Plastics 18, 65, 82, 84 (1941); C.A. Vol. 36, 
pe. 186: Tests described may be applicable 
to laminates. 


Phenolic resins-mechanical properties and di- 
electric properties in relation toe structure— 
H. Stager, W. Siegxfried and R. Sanger: Sch- 
weiz Arch: Angew Wise. Tech. 7, 153-74 
(1941) and 201-8; C.A. Vol. 36. pe. 187 & 


188, 


Estimation of free phenol in phenolic plastics 
C. A. Redfarn; Brit. Plasties 13, 139 (1941); 
C.A. Vol. 36, pe. 1694. 


Printing plates, etce—‘‘Semperit’’ Osterreich- 
isch-Amerikanische Gummiwerke; A. G. Aus- 
trian 156, 821; Aug. 25 1939; C.A. Vol. 36, 
mx. 2057: Printing plates made with paper 
impregnated with phenolic resin. 


Pressed, fibrous resin-impregnated products 
such as arm rests for automobiles—W. R. 
Thomson & W. Flood (to Catalin Corp.): 
U.S. 2,267,316; Dee. 23, 1941; Uses sisal 
fiber mat and a phenolic resin catalyzed by 
use of an acid; C.A. Vol. 36, pe. 2652 


Loss of strength of laminates on prolonged 
beating—-M. Azam; Plastics Trends 2, 7-8 
(1942); C.A. Vol. 36, pe. 5283; Data for im- 
pact strength of laminates of muslin and glass 
cloth with phenolic resin for one week at 
300°F. 


Phenolic plastics under conditions of bending 
fatigue—I). Brown; Plastics 6, 210-18 (1942); 
C.A. Vol. 36, pe. 5915. 


Laminated structures—N. A. DeBruyne; Brit. 
544,845; April 30, 1942; C.A. Vol. 36, pe. 
7192: Article of a fabric etc. impregnated 
with a: phenolic resin to which a skin con- 
sisting of a metallic sheet is secured by mech- 
anical bonding 


Laminated phenolic-effect of drying under 
tension—E. Hemming: Plastics Trends 2, No. 


7, 7-8 (1942); Laminated canvas from fabric 
treated with phenolic resin soln. and baked 
under tension shows up to 50 increase in 
tensile strength; C.A. Vol. 37, pe. 197. 


Oil absorption — tests—M. Dallin; Plastics 
Trends 2, No. 7, 6 (1942); Laminated paper 
base phenolic is less absorbent than laminated 
canvas, ete.; C.A. Vol. 37, pe. 197. 


Effect of additions of low-cost petroleum res- 
ins to phenol-formaldehyde laminating resins— 
A. Firedman; Plastics Trends 2, No. 10, 5-6 
(1942); C.A. Vol. 37, pe. 198. 


Machining of phenolic laminates—S.A. Rulon; 
Tool & Die J. 8&8 No. 7, 94-6, 142-6 (1942); 
Descriptive; C.A. Vol. 37, pe. 697. 


Laminated material suitable for electrical in- 
sulation, brake and clutch linings ete.—M. T. 
Harvey (to the Harvel Corp.) ; U.S. 2,314,701; 
March 23, 1943; C.A. Vol. 37, pe. 5167; A 
punching stock is described made from paper 
or cloth and a resin using phenol and card- 
anol and HCHO. 


Resin-impregnated compressed wood—Jicwood 
Ltd. and R. L. J. Farina; Brit. 547,128; Aug. 
14, 1942: C.A. Vol. 37, pe. 5520; Wood is 
impregnated with an aq. solution of phenol 
and hexa, the water is removed and the wood 
pressed with heat and pressure. 


Phenolic materials for wartime demands—F. 
W. Fogt: Paper Trade J. 117, No. 1, 28-30; 
C.A. Vol. 37, pe. 5800; A discussion of the 
use of phenolic materials in the construction 
of bearings. 


Chemical resistance of laminates—C. J. Stra- 
ka: Modern Plastics 20, No. 11, 80-4, 136, 
138 (1948): C.A. Vol. 37, pe. 5800; Discussion 
of resistance to H-2-SO1 and NaOH of phen- 
olic laminates with various fillers. 


Phenolic resin boards—Properties and applic- 
tions—C. A. Nash & E. W. Vaill-—Product; 
Eng. 14, 638- 10 (1943); C.A. Vol. 38 (1944) 
pe. S81. 


Phenolic resin composition suitable for mold- 
ing, use in laminating varnishes and for other 
purposes—C. W. Bowden, Jr. (to Hercules 
Powder Co.); U.S. 2,324,758; July 20; C.A. 
Vol. 38, pe. 185. 


Molded bobbin heads from sisal fibers and 
phenolic resins—Milo C. Dodge (to Colum- 
bian Rope Co.); U.S. Pat. 2,326,526; Aug. 
10; C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 599. 


High strength phenolic paper laminates—G. 
K. Dickerman; Paper Trade J. 118, No. 26, 
33-6 (1944): C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 4341. 


Effect of moisture on the physical properties 
of paper-base plastics—A. H. Croup; Paper 
Trade J. 118 No. 20, 43-6 (1944), C.A. Vol. 
38, pe. 4358 


Effects of thermoelastic forming in properties 
of thermosetting laminates—W. I. Beach; 
Modern Plastics; Jan., 1944, 41-5, 68-9; C.A. 
Vol. 38, pe. 5022. 


Flexible laminated sheets—N. I. Artamoklim 
& P. M. Kuzlov & D. A. Kardahev; Russ. 
Pat. 56.215: Dee. .31, 1939; Use phenol al- 
dehyde resin plus benzyl cellulose in an alcohol 
benzol solvent mixture to produce flexible 
laminates: C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 4723. 


Liquid coating composition containing resins 
and adopted for use on paper, cloth, plywood 
layers or other materials—R. L. Smith (to 
Carborundum Co.); U.S. Pat. 2,351,716; June 
20, 1944; Mixtures or suspension of solid 
wzrindable resin in a liquid reactive resin and 
water: C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 5339. 


Manufacture of phenoplastics from brown coal 
tar cresols—Z. Csuros & I. Retri Magyar; 
Chem. Folyoirat 49, 11-26 (1943); Resins 
with cresols of varying Meta content ete. ; 
C.A,. Vol, 38, pe. 6005. 


Phenolic resins for paper-base laminates—H. 
Kline; Pacific Plastics Mag. 2, No. 9, 32-4 
(1944): Paper Trade J. 119, No. 13. 30-2 
(1944); Resin modifications etc. discussed ; 
C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 6006. 


Influence of temperature on molded phenolic 
materials—T. S. Carswell, D. Telfair & R. U. 
Haslanger;: Prod. Eng. 15, 647-8 (1944); 
C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 6424. 


A liquid-phenol HCHO resin dispersion suit- 
able for use in molded products, etc.—G. F. 
D'Alelio (to General Electric Company); U.S. 
Pat. 2.357.090; 8-29-44; C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 
440-441. 
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Ribbed. roof structure for laminated artificial 
material—E. Komenda; U.S. Pat. 2,347,566; 
April 25, 1944; C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 228. 


Paper-base laminates for aircraft—L. H. Rit- 
ter: Plasties (Chicago) 1, No. 7, 30-2 (1944); 
C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 643: Description and prop- 
erties of high strength paper phenolic lam- 


inate 


Reinforced plastic —- bedies—l. Moss ; 
Brit. Pat. 554,787; C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 644-645; 
A plastic of woven paper fabric and phenolic 


resin 


Plastic printing plates—J A. S. Morrison; 
Patra J 7, 66-73 (1944); Plastic printing 


plates from fiberboard, paper etc. & phenolic 
resin: C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 1082 
Laminated material—H M Elsey; Can, 


423,272 Oct 17, 11944 Refrigerator panels 
using melamine surface sheets & phenolic fil- 
ler: C.A. Vol. 39, px. 1088 


Paper-base laminates—T. A. Howells, H. F. 
Lewis; Ind. & Eng. Chem 264-8 (1945); 
Review of development of low pressure lam- 
nates, comparative data on laminates with 
furane, allymer, melamine, urea and 
Vol oo, pe 1781 


phenolic, 
vinylite C.A 


Phenolic resin reinforced with glass fibers— 
RK. W Auxier (to Can. Westinghouse); Can. 
125.665 Feb. 20, 1945: C.A Vol 9, pe. 


Properties of laminated phenolics L. E. Cald- 
well ; Dm ge Plastics 7), 82-7, 138 (1943) 
C.A Vol io, pe 2429 De acription of types 


and properties 


Physical-strength properties of molded fiber- 
resin performed materials—R. H. Mosher & 
J B Griffin; Modern Plastics Feb., 1945; 


13-8: C.A,. Vol 9, DP. 2650. 


The characteristics of the phenolic laminates— 
ID). Warburton-Brown; Plastics (London) 8, 
77-186 (1944); C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 2010. 


. apreg- -The development of a paper plastic— 
( O. Erickson & G. E. Mackin; Trans. 
En Soc. Mech. Enuwr. 67, 267-77; Descriptive 


article; C.A. Vol 1%, pe. 2905 


Moldable resin-bonded fiber composition—A. 
J. Hanley (to Bakelite Corp. & Respro. Inc.) 
U.S. Pat. 2,378,477; June 19, 1945; Wadding 
of cotton impregnated with phenolic resins, 
ete.; C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 3971 

Hot-forming of phenolic laminates—H. C. 
Guhl; Mech. Eng. 67, 175-9 (1945); C.A. Vol. 
9, pe. 4261 


Low-resin content one resin-free pulp plastics 

~ o Schwartz etc. ; nag Trade J. 121 
No. 7 5-8 (1945) "Cc A. Vol. 39, pe. 4775. 
The mechanism of formation and the struc- 
ture of phenol-aldehyde plastics A. A. Van- 
sheidt C.A. Vol. 40, pe. 494 


Plasticized resin compositions—Harry Kline 
(to Bakelite) U.S. 2,380,599; July 31, 1945; 
Piasticized resin for laminates; C.A. Vol. 39, 
pe. 5127 


Technology of phenolic resins-correlation of 
the various types on a common basis—A re- 
view—A,. Lewin & P nope A Brit. Plas- 
ties 17, 316-22, 385-91 (1945 C.A. Vol. 40, 


ms rrey 


Phenolic resin-bonded glass fibers—R. W. Aux- 
March 


ier (to weeenaerees U.S. 2,372,048; 
”, 1945; C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 5563 





Manufacture of Comprezg in Germany—R. 
Richardson and G. M. Kline: Modern Plastics 
3, No 7, 155-9 (1946); C.A Vol 10, pe. 
'6A7 

Binder for laminated products—Bakelite Ltd. ; 
Brit. 559,684; March 1, 1944: The condensate 
in product of an alkyl-substituted phenol with 
an aldehyde in the presence of a basic catalyst 
is plasticized with an alkyl ester of abietic 
acid in the amount of 10-30°, of the compn. ; 


C.A. Vol 10, pe. 502 


Laminated materials—E. H. G. Sargent; Brit. 
Patent 563,950: Sept. 6, 1944: C.A. Vol. 40, 


pe. 3023 


Hot-forming laminated weneite plastics—E. 
Perry: Brit. Plastics 17, 279-82 (1945); Prop- 
erties of Micarta 444 listed ; C.A. Vol. 40, pe. 


Phenolic sheet material—A. S. Peterson, W. 
I. Beach & R. L. Whaun; Can. 437,043; Sept. 
17, 1946; Post-forming patent. 
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Thermosetting .resin—E. Sargent; Brit. . 567, 
128; Jan. 30, 1945; C.A. Vol. 41, pa. -1493; 
Resin from phenol, eresol etc. and formalde- 
hyde and a fatty acid amide has possibilities 
in laminates. 


Effect ‘of sediam hydroxide on “Compreg”— 
R. Paulson and W. aris Plastics Trends 
6, No. 2, 5-6 (1946); C.A. Vol. 41, pg., 1132; 
Effect of Lae Bon ~ tthe - NaOH solutions on 
birch Comprex made with a water soluble 
phenolic resin. 


Wood treatment with urea-resin ‘forming sys- 
tems-comparison with phenolic resins for mak- 
ing Compreg—M. Millett and A. Stamm ; Mod- 
ern Plastics 24, No. 6,, 159-60, 208, 210, 212; 
C. A. Vol. 41, 2932. 


Heat-resisting phenolic laminate -P. P. Ryan 
(to St. Regis Paper Co.); U.S. 2,415,763; Feb. 
11, 1947; C.A. Vok 41jope. 3322,;. Describes a 
typical production of laminate using low resin 
content filler sheets and high resin surface 
sheet. 


Water-soluble phenolic resins—The Distillers 
Co. Ltd.—J. Morgan & B. Frenkel ;,Brit.. 581, 
127; Oct. 2, 1946; Use of a soap to help 
water soluble properties of phenol-HCHO res- 
ins for possible use for impregnation of cloth 
ete. for laminates: C.A. Vol. 41, pe. 3319. 


Creep, long time tensile, and flexual fatigue 
properties of melamine and phenolic plastic 
materials—I). Telfair, C. Adams, & H. Mohr- 
man; Trans. Am. Soc. Mech. Enxr. 69, 759-93 
(1947): C.A. Vol. 41, pe. 7812. 


Laminated materials of artificial resin and 
glass fibers—F. Bollenrath; Kunstoffe Ver 
Kunstoff-Tech. U. Anwend 36, 73-80 (1946); 
C.A. Vol. 42, pe. 2469; Woven glass silk and 
phe - lie resin cured in various shapes. De- 
scribes mech. properties and some applications. 


Treating phenolic sheet—Wm. I. Beach & R. 
L. Whaun & A. Peterson (to North American 
Aviation Inc.) ; U.S. 2,433,643; Dee. 30, 1947; 
Deals with the process of post-forming cloth- 
phenolic laminates. 


Effect of simulated service conditions on plas- 
tics—W. A. Crouse etc. ; Nat'l Advisary Comm. 
Aeronant Tech, Note No. 1240, 21 pp. (1947); 
C.A. Vol. 42, pe. 2470; Asbestos-fabric phe- 
nolic ) an and ylass fabric unsaturated 
polyester laminate were found to be the most 
oe int in exposure to various combinations 
of moisture, heat, and ultraviolet light. 


Causes of dimensional instability of paper- 
base phenolic resin laminates on total immer- 
sion in water—C. J. Straka ( Westinghouse 
Elec. Corp.): Paper Trade J. 126, No. 14, 
50-4 (1948): C.A. Vol. 42, pe. 4389; By means 
of curves, the effect of nature of the resin, 
the type of paper, and the method of treating 
and molding the laminate on the dimensional 
stability is shown. 


Phenol-formaldehyde resin-glycinin protein em- 
vilsion—P. K. Porter (to Westinghouse Elec. 
Corp.) : U.S. 2,436,328; Feb. 17, 1948; C.A. 
Vol. 42, pe. 3619; Emulsions of phenol o1 
cresol-formaldehyde resins and gelycinin § pro- 
tein derived from soy beans are prepared and 
added to the beater. Laminates are prepared 
from such sheets. See also U.S. 2,436,329. 





Phenolic resin accelerator—R. R. Whetstone 
(to Shell Development Co.); U.S. 2,441,860; 
May 18, 1948; C.A. Vol. 42, pe. 6162; A rap- 
id-curing resin superior in color stability and 
other physical properties is obtained when 
0.5-59 of 3.5 xylenol is combined with a 
partially cured phenolic resin by milling, mix- 
ing, or pptn. from a common solvent. 


Phenol resin. The resin from hexamethylene- 
tetraminetri-phenol—T. Miyoshi; J. Soc. Chem. 
Ind. Japan; Insulating products are ecbtained 
from above resin; C. A. Vol. 42, pe. 6154. 


Laminates from purified cotton linters sheet— 
M. Gallagher and R. Seymour (Univ. of Chat 
tanooga); Modern Plastics 25, No. 12, 117-18, 
171-3 (1948); C.A. Vol. 42, pe. 8020; Lami- 
nates were made from chem. cotton sheets 
impreg. with polyester, phenolic, and thermo- 
plastic resins. Rockwell hardness M, H*0 
absorption and mechanical properties of the 
various laminates were tabulated. 


The swelling of reinforced plastics—F. T. Bar- 
well and K. W. Pepper; Trans. Farady Soc. 
12B, 275-82; C.A. Vol. 42, pe. 8519; Discusses 
causes for swelling of laminates, etc. 


1. AMINO 


Resin impregnating fiber composition—R. H. 
Kienle and W. J. Scheiber to Brit, Thomson- 





June 8, 
containing 
phenol, urea, or alkyd.; C.A. Vol. 27, 5910°. 


393,412; 
product 


Houston Co.,; Ltd. Brit. 
1933; Laminated pulp 


Urea-aldehyde condensation products — Soc. 
Pour L’'Ind. Chim. a Bale.; Brit. 413,439; 
July 19, 1934; C.A. Vol. 29, 252;Water soluble 
product suitable for impregnating . fabrics, 
paper, ete. among others. 


Flexible laminated sound  records—Samuel 
Whyte (to Radio Corp. of America); U.S. 
1,997,398; April 9, 1935; C.A. Vol. 29, 3750; 
Describes a laminate with a core of paper 
impregnated with urea-formaldehyde _ resin 
with a surface of a cellulose ester. 


Impregnating paper with resinous b'nders— 
Gerald H. Mains (to Canadian Westinghouse 
Co. Ltd.); Can. 357,298, Apr. 21, 1936; C.A. 
Vol. 30, 4008; Describes impregnating paper 
with a urea or thiourea resin up to 30-70° 





Urea-formaldehyde resins and compositions— 
Bakelite Lid. ; Brit. 449,898, July 2, 1936; C.A. 
Vol. 30, 8436; Paper impregnated with thes« 
resins may be built up into laminated articles. 


Compound sheet material—Soc. pour lind. 
chim. a Bale; British 443,449, Feb, 28, 1936; 
Describes a decorative laminate using a urea 
5 


’ 
resin as the binder; C.A. Vol. 30, 5332. 
Laminated sheets suitable for electrical insul- 
ation, ete.—Kurt Ripper; U.S. 2,066,421, Jan. 
5, 1937; C.A. Vol. 31, 1119; Describes a lami- 
nate of paper, linen, or asbestos bound to- 
wether with a thiourea-CH°O resin. 


Laminating sheets of paper or woven fabric— 
Alphonse Gams and Theodor Sutter (to Soc. 
pour l'ind. — a Bale); U.S. 2,076,456, 
April 6, 1937; C.A. Vol. 31, 3599; Describes 
a permanently fusible, non-hardening amine- 
CHO resin for use in laminated material. 





Aminotriazire-aldehyde condensation products 

Soc. pour lind, chim. a Bale. ; Brit. 468,677, 
July 9, 1937; C.A. Vol. 32, 687; Describes a 
product suitable for use as a_ binding-awent 
in laminated products. 


The use of the polymerization products of turp- 
entine as plasticizers—B. N. Rutkovskii, K. 
Andrianov and A. Lebedev; Org. Chem. Ind. 
(U.S.S.R.) 4, 104-9 (1937); C.A. Vol. 32, 
1807; Describes advantages of this plasticizer 
in urea-CH*O laminated and molded products. 


Aminoazine-aldehyde condensation products— 
Soc. pour l’'ind. chim. a Bale.; Brit. 486,519, 
May 30, 1938: C.A. Vol. 32, 8633; Describes 
a product suitable for impregnating textil 
webs and forming laminated bodies there- 
from. 


Synthetic resins—The Resinous Products & 
Chemical Co.; Brit. 498,043 Jan. 3, 1939; 
C.A, Vol. 33, 3922; Describes a urea resin 
which may be used as a binding material for 
molded or laminated products and as an ad- 
hesive. 


Plastics and paper—J. F. Maguire: By Gum 
(Detroit) 9, No. 4, 8-0 (1939): Rev. Current 
Lit. Paint Colour Varnish & Allied Ind. 12, 
324 (1939); C.A. Vol. 33, 9480; Includes a 
discussion of laminated products of phenolic 
and urea resins. 


Laminating sheet material such as those of 
cellulose with urea-formaldehyde resin—Oskar 
R. Ludwig (to Rohm & Haas Co.); U.S. 
2,187 » Jan. 16, 1940; C.A. Vol. 34, 3402; 
Describes a laminate in which the sheet ma- 
terial is impregnated with an aq. emulsion 
of polymerized methyl acrylate before im- 
pregnation with the urea-resin. 





Sound records—W. Zerweck & K. Keller & P. 
Pinten (to I. G. Farbennd A.G.); U.S. Pat. 
2,231,836, Feb. 11; C.A. Vol. 35, pe. 3368: 
Paper is treated with a melamine-formaldehyce 
resin and cured with heat and pressure. 


Preparing resinous sirups suitable for lami- 
nating treating paper ete—P. Schroy & R. 
Hofferbert (to American Cyanamid Co.); U.S. 
2,242,484, May 20; Urea-formaldehyde resin 
containing alcohol ete.; C.A. Vol. 35, pe. 


5597. 


Aminoplast compositions suitable for lamina- 
ting and molding—G. F. D'Alelio (to Gen. 
Elee. Go.); U.S. 2,293 454, Aug. 8&8: C.A. Vol. 
37, pe. 974. 

Heat-curable aminoplast compositions suitable 
for casting, molding, coating or laminated 


purposes—G. FI. D'Alelio (to General Elec. 
Co.); U.S. 2,322,566, June 22; C.A. Vol. 38, 


Melamine laminates -R. H. Malamphy; Paper 
Trade J. 119, No. 13, 36-8 (1944). 


SPE Journal, May, 1949 





Laminated materials—American Cyanamid 
Co.; Brit. Pat. 551,127, Feb. 9, 1943; C.A. 
Vol. 38, pe. 1822. 


Ribbed roof structure for laminated artificial 
material—E. Komenda; U.S. Pat. 2,347,566, 


April 25, 1944; C.A. Vol. 39, pe. an 


Laminated material—H. M. Elsey; Can. 423, 
282, Oct. 17, 1944; Refrigerator panels using 
melamine surface sheets & phenolic filler ; C.A. 
Vol. 39, pe. 1088. 


Paper base laminates—T. A. Howells, H. F. 
Lewis, Ind. & Eng. Chem. 37, 264-8 (1945) 
Review of development of low pressure lami- 
nates, comparative data on laminates with 
phenolic, furane, allymer, melamine, urea 
and vynilite; C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 1781. 


Resin impregnated fibrous materials—L. 
Smidth; U.S. Pat. 2,376,200, May 
Uren HCHO resin for above; C.A, 
pe. 3694. 





Paper & Amino plastics—C. H. Pottenge 
Paper Trade J. 120, No. 23, 29-31 (1945); 
C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 3603. 


Melamine plastics—E. FE. Halls; Plastics 
(London) 9, 159-73 (1945); C.A. Vol. 40, pe. 
2685: A summary of properties of melamine 
resin molding compounds, laminates and fin- 
ishes. 


Melamine-bonded fiberglas laminates—G. A. 
Albert: Plastics (Chicago) 3, No. 6, 82, 105-8 
(1945) ;'C.A. Vol. 40, pe. 





Glass fabric melamine resin laminates—C. J. 
Strako; Plasties 5, No. 2, 62-6, 68-70, 80-1 
(1946); C.A. Vol. 40, pe. 5597. 


Melamine-glass cloth laminates-properties & 
machinability—P. C. Fuller Product. Eng. 
17, No. 2, 142-5 (1946); C.A. Vol. 40, pe. 
954. 


Wood treatment with urea-resin forming sys- 
tems-comparison with phenolic resins for 
making Compreg.—M. Millett and A. Stamm; 
Modern Plastics 24, No. 6, 159-60, 208, 210, 
212; C.A. Vol. 41,2932: 


Laminating with melamine resins—J. Noblk 
Plastics (Chie oon) 5, No. 6, 46-48-9, 94-5 
(1946); C.A. Vol. 41, pe. 2602; Descriptive. 


Methods for combining phenolic resins and 
paper—E. Bauer; Paper Trade J. 125, No. 
3, 402 (1947); C.A. Vol. 41, pg. 5749 :Off- 
machine, wet webs, and beater addn. methods 
or combining phenolic resins and paper are 
described. Data for costs, grades available & 
applications are discussed. 


Low pressure laminate—J. Delmonte: U.S. 
2,419,440, April 22, 1947; C.A. Vol. 41, px. 
1966; Low pressure laminate is made by bond- 
ing alternate layers of glass cloth using a mix- 
ture of melamine HCHO resin and plaster of 
paris using HCl as the curing agent. 


Laminated products—W. Walker & Sons, Ltd. : 
J.R. Alexander ete.; Brit. 468,602, April 12 
1945; Laminated leather products using Urea- 
HCHO resins and curing by immersing in a 
high boiling inert organic liquid such as fat 
or wax; C.A. Vol, 41, pe. 4334. 


Laminated material—L. S. Meyer (to Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co.); Can. 439,904, Feb. 
25, 1947; C.A. Vol. 41, pe. 4010; Layers of 
fabric containing some glass fiber and some 
cellulose fiber is impregnated with a phenol- 
HCHO binder. The cellulose fibers prevent 
the sepn. of the glass fibers from the resin 
and give the product creat strength. 


Creep, long time tensile, and flexual fatigue 
properties of melamine and phenolic plastic 
materials—D. Telfair, C. Adams, & Mohr- 
man; Trans. Am, Soe. Mech. Engr. 69, 789-93 
(1947); C.A,. Vol. 41, pe. 7812. 


Urea and melamine resin products-properties 
and applications—M. H. Bigelow and J. A. 
Murray ; Product Eng. 18, No. &, 140-5 (1947): 
C.A. Vol. 41, pe. 7155. 


Resin-impregnated fibrous lamirate—K. Fred- 
rick ete (to Firestone Tire & Rubbe r Co.): 
U.S. 2,424,923; C.A. Vol. 42, pg. 413; Lami- 
intes from a fibrous material and urea-formal- 
dehyde condensate and a_ butadiene-styrene 
copolymer. 


Electrical insulation—C. F. Hill and R. Aux- 
ie! (to Westinghouse Elec. Corp.):; U.S. 
2,439,929, April 20, 1948; Organie electric 
insulation having good are resistance with no 
creeping or tracking at high voltage is de- 
scribed. The use of melamine-aldehyde resins 
on the surface areas produces such insulation. 


SPE Journal, May, 1949 


June 4, 1935; C.A. 


4 ge laminated wood—A. A. Berlin; U.S.- 
S:R. 67,247, Oct. 31, 1946; C.A. Vol. 42, pe. 
so78: Plywood sheets are saturated with a 
solution of cyanamide, dicyanomide thiourea, 
melamine, or a mixture of these, cemented 
with a resin and cured at 160°, Product has 
high tensile and impact strength etc. and is 
resistant to pentration by bullets. 


1. ANILINE 


Laminated material suitable for use in furni- 
ture manufacture—Gustave E. Landt (to Con- 
tinental Diamond Fibre Co.); U.S. 2,003,752, 
Vol. 29, 4856; Material 
comprises fibrous sheet material impregnated 

th aniline-formaldehyde united with a metal 
sheet 


Thermoplastic resins from aniline condens- 
ation we er Karl Frey; Kunstoffe 25, 305-8 
(1935): C.A. Vol. 30, 1147; Chemistry and 
properties of the resin and products made 
from them, e.g., imprewnated paper. 
Laminated Materials—E. H. G. Sargent; Brit. 
Patent 563,950, Sept. 6, 1944; C.A. Vol. 40, 
px. 3023 
Aniline resins & aniline resin laminates as 
electrical insulating materials—L. Codolini; 
Kunstoffe, 33, No. 7, 183-6 (1943); C.A. Vol. 
tS, pe. 3043. 


COUMARONE-INDENE 


Natural and Artificial Resins—A. Tschirch; 
Schweiz. Apoth.-Ztg. Vol. 58, p. 485; C.A. 
Vol. 15, Part 1, p. 767; A description of res- 
ins—natural and _ artificial. Bakelite and 
Coumarone are some of these resins men- 
tioned and described. 





Artificial Resins—A. Tschirch; Seife, Vol. 44 
p. 288; Chimie & Industrie, Vol. 6, p. 8&8; 
C.A. Vol. 15, Part 2, p. 3215; A review of 
the various sources of synthetic resins, alde- 
hyde resins, coumarone, methylene-phenol and 
miscellaneous resins. 





Synthetic Resins--Clement & Riviere; Chimie 
& Industrie, Vol. 8, pg. 38; C.A. Vol. 16, Part 
2, p. 3404; The preparation of Bakelite and 
coumarone resins, and the method of molding 
them for insulators. 


New applications of Phenol Resins in the 
Chemical and Allied Industries—L. V. Red- 
man; J. Ind. Eng. Chem. Vol. 15, p. 677; 
C.A. Vol. 17, Part 2, p. 2789; A summary olf 
the most recent of phenol resins. 


Natural and Artificial Resins—A. Tschirch; 
Sehweiz. Apoth.-Ztg. Vol. 58, p. 485; C.A 
Vol. 15, Part 1, p. 767; A_ deseription of 
2, p. 3404; The preparation of Bakelite and 
Coumarone are some of these resins mentioned 
and described. 


Preparation vf Coumarone Resin—S. Hirano; 
d Chem. Ind. Japan, Vol. 25, p. 827; C 
Vol. 17, Part 2, p. 3423; A complete a am 
tory description of a coumarone resin prep- 
aration is explained. 


Laminated sheets—John A. Kenny ( to Bar- 
rett Co): Can. 354,906, Dee. 4, 1935; C.A. 
Vol. 30, 1902; A coumarone-indene resin is 
pptd. on fibrous pulp The pulp is formed 
into a sheet, dried and then the sheets are 
pressed together to form a laminated product. 





Laminated product—Leslie T. Sutherland (to 
Barrett Co.) ; Can. 356,182, Apr. 6, 1937; C.A 
Vol. 31, 4021: Several superimposed plies of 
fibrous material are sat’d with coumarone 
resin and subjected to heat and pressure in 
the presence of a phenolic resin. 


Laminated material suitable for ee etce.— 

Leslie T. Sutherland (to Barrett Co.); U.S. 
», 082,854, June 8, 1937; C.A. Vol. ai, 5535 ; 
A laminated structure which sae as a binder 
a coumarone resin and an oil-soluble phe nolie 


resin. 


POLYESTER 


Laminated sheet material containing synthetic 
resins—Bakel Corp; Brit. 300,836, February 
10, 1928; C.A. Vol. 23, 4090'; Paper or cloth 
impregnated with glycerol-phthalate type res- 
ins and the sheets are bonded with a phenolic 


resin 


Articles such as laminated products from cell- 
ulose material and synthetic resins—H. C. 
Rohlfs to (General Electric); U.S. 1,866,37 
July 5: Alkyd laminate; paper or cloth; C.A. 


Vol 6, 4428'. 


Resin impregnating fiber composition—R. H. 
Kienle and W. J. Scheiber to Brit. Thomson- 
Houston Co., Ltd.; Brit. 393,412, June 8, 
1933: Laminated pulp product containing 


phenol, urea, or alkyd; C.A, Vol. 27, 5910°. 


Molding and impregnating compositions—Ellis- 
Foster Co.; Brit. 497,175, Dee, 14, 1938; C.A. 
Vol. 33, 3488; Describes a polyester such as 
diethylene glycol maleate which may be used 
in impregnating paper or canvas which in 
turn could be laminated by heat and pressure. 


Adhesives suitable for laminating paper, cloth, 
foils, films ete.—John H. Lang (to Hercules 
Powder Co.); U.S. Pat. 2,224,035, Dee. 3, 
1940; C.A, Vol. 35, pe. 1901, 


Laminated materials for various uses—l). E. 
Edgar (to E. 1. duPont deNemours & Co.) ; 
U.S. 2,234,236, Mar. 31: C.A. Vol. 35, pe. 
3744; Layers of cloth ete. are joined by a 
film of thermoplastic cement comprising cell- 
ulose nitrate and a _ polyhydric ale-polybasic 
and resin, ete. 


Paper base laminates—T. A. Howells, H. F. 
Lewis. Ind. & Eng. Chem. 37, 264-8 (1945); 
Review of development of low pressure lami- 
notes, comparative data on laminates with 
phenolic, furane, allymer, melamine, urea and 
vinylite; C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 1781. 


Data on low-pressure laminating  resins— 
Modern Plastics 23, No. 10, 144-5 (1946); C.A, 


Vol. 40 pe. 5289. 


Thermosetting vinyl polymers—E. L. Kropa; 
Trans. Electrochem. Soc. 90, l5ipp. (1946) 
Discusses contact laminating resins and thei 


uses during the war; C.A,. Vol. 41, pe. 31 


Production fabrication of polyester resins— 
S. M. Shobert; Inc. Plastics 2, No. 11, 13-16, 
30 (1947); C.A,. Vol. 41, pe. 3995; Fabrication 
techniques, conventional dies, resins injection 
ete. are discussed. 


Alkyd-vinyl insulation proves its worth—E. 
L. Schulman (Westinghouse Electric Corp.) ; 
Plastics (Chicago) 8&8 No. 1, 50-1 58 (1947); 
C.A. Vol. 42 pe. 3211: A laminate made of 
asbestos impregnated with an alkyd vinyl 
resin replaces Mica as insulation for commu- 
tator bars. A table compares the phys. & 
elec-properties of Micarta 8564 insulation with 
those of Mica. 


Coumarone Resins & Formalities—M. Ravg; 
Farben-Ztg. Vol. 25, p. 16; C.A. Vol. 14, Part 
1, p. 642; A review of literature on these 
resins and on the general properties of various 
phenol-formaldehyde condensation products. 


Resinous polymerization products—British- 
Thomson-Houston Co, Ltd.; Brit. 576,944, 
April 29, 1946; C.A. Vol. 42, pe. 3619; Ma- 
terials suitable for use in molding, laminating, 
casting, coating, and adhesive applications are 
prepared by heating in the presence of a poly- 
merization catalyst a mass comprising a sol. 
heat convertible partial polymer of P- or M- 
divinyl benzene and an unsat. alkyd resin. 


Laminates from purified cotton linters sheets— 
M. Gallagher and R. Seymour (Univer. of 
Chattanooga); Modern Plastics 25, No. 12, 
117-118, 171-3 (1948); C.A. Vol. 42, pe. 8020; 
Laminates were made from chem. corron 
sheets impreg. with polyester phenolic, and 
thermoplastic resins, Rockwell hardness M, 
water absorbtion and mechanical properties 
of the various laminates were tabulated. 


LIGNIN 


Laminated plastic—S. I. Ushakov, Ya. M. 
Lukomskii, and S. I. Kucherenko; Russ. 53, 
609, July 31, 1938; C.A. Vol. 34, 5567: Veneer 
sheets are held together by paper pasted with 
ag. Suspensions of resin of the type phenol- 
cellulose and phenol-lignin, which are incor 
porated in the paper on the rol 


Plastics from lignin and wood—Geo. H. Toml- 
inson Il; Pulp & Paper Mag.; Canada 
91-2, 120; C.A. Vol. 35, pe. 3080. 





Light-colored liquo-cellulose fiber suitable for 
making sheets or boards—H. W. Morgan & 
B oO. Stewart (to Masonite Corp.) ; U.S. 
2,234,188, March 11; C.A. Vol. 35, pg. 3817 
A process of making steam exploded fibe 
which is light colored using alkali sulfate to 
impregnate wood chips before exploding with 
eam, etc. 


Tough products such as press boards or lami- 
nated material from lignocellulose, etc.—W. 
H. Mason and R Bochm (to Masonite 
a ): U.S. 2,303 345, Dee. 1, 1942 CLA 


Vol. 37, pe. 2578. 


Thirteen 





Plastics from lignin—R. S. Aries; Chemical 
Industries 56, 226-30 (1045) 116-20 (1945); 
C.A Vol iy, pe 2O05 


Lignin-filled laminated-paper plastics—U-.S. 
Forest Products Lab. ete.; Paper Trade J. 
122, No. 14, 35-42; C.A. Vol. 40, pg. 3642-43. 


Present and future technical developments in 
wood and in paper-base plastics and ligno- 
plastics—Am. Matagrin; Papeterie 68, 39-43, 
70-73, 106-7, 109-110 (1946); C.A. Vol, 41, 
pe. 857: A resume 


New form of lignin—N. B. Powter (Howard 
Smith Paper Mills, Ltd.); Paper Ind. Paper 
World, 8. 1744-6 (1947): C.A. Vol. 41, pe. 
1617: Deseribes uses of lignin in preparation 
of a laminated board 


|. SOYABEAN 


Protein plastics from soybean products—Lami- 
nated material—G. H. Brother, L. L. MeKin- 
ney & W. Suttle; Ind. Eng. Chem. 32, 1648-51 
(1940); C.A. Vol. 35, pe 1541 


Seyberm  plastics—Geo H Brother Chem. 
Envy. News 20, 1511-12 (1942); C.A. Vol. 37, 
pe. 478: The use of such resins in laminates 


is discussed 


Phenol-formaldehyde resin-glycinin protein 
emulsion—P. K. Porter (to Westinghouse Elec. 
Corp.) U.S ».436,328, Feb. 17, 1948; C.A. 
Vol 12, pe 1619; Emulsions of phenol or 
cresol-formaldehyde resins and glycinin § pro- 
tein derived from soy beans are prepared and 
added to the beater Laminates are prepared 
from such sheets See also U.S 2 436,32 


I. SILICONE 


New silicone resins boost insulation tempera- 
ture limits—G. L. Moses; Westinghouse Engr 
1, th-41 (1044); C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 6006. 


The Silicones-new heat-resistant plastics—FE. 
Dans, Pacifie Plastics Mag 5. No. 6, 28-9; 
C.A,. Vol ik, pe 1519 


Silicone resin bonded laminates L. V. Lar- 
sen, Whelten & Pyle: Mod Plastics 23, No. 
6, 160-2, 192, 194 (1946): A review: C.A. Vol. 
10, pe 684 


The Silicone plastics—E. E. Halls; Plastics 
(London) 10, 376-81 (1946); C.A. Vol. 41, pe 
1875: A Review 


The Silicone plastics—FE. Halls; Plastics (Lon- 
don) 10 106-15 (1946) C.A Vol il, pe 
9g 29 

Significant improvements in Silicane resins— 
I. ¢ Younes & M. Kin; Plastics & Resins 
» No, 12, 13-18 (1946); Discusses production 
and properties of Silicone glass cloth lami- 
nates, ete C.A Vol il, pe 997 


l. RESORCINOL 


Resorcinol aldehyde resinse—G. S. Petrov & A 
P. Grigor'ev J Chem Ind (U.S.S.R.) 18, 
No. 4, 23-4 (1941); C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 3747 


Resorcinol resins end adhesives—P. H. Rhod- 
es Modern Plastics Dee. 1944, pe. 58-9: Dis- 
cussion of chem. & physical properties and 
applications; C.A. Vol 1, pe. 641 





Resorcinol-HCHO — resin—?PD H Rhodes (to 


Pennsylvania Coal Products Co.) U.S 
.385,372, 9-25-45; Resorcinol is heated in aq 
formaldehyde without a catalyst The reac- 
tion is then completed in the presence of an 
acid or alk Catalyst. Since the last step in- 
volves little increase in viscosity the water 


can be readily and almost completely removed 
from the final product C.A. Vol. 40, pe. 241 


Resinous reaction products from resorcinol 
and formaldehyde—Westinghouse Elect In- 
ternational Co Brit 90,622, July 23, 1947; 
Discusses the production of a stable resin and 
ts use in laminates; C.A. Vol. 42, pe. 412 


|. FURANE 


Action of Furfural on Phenols—E. Beckman 
& E. Dehn Sitzb. kel. preuss Akad. Wiss: 
C.A Vol 14 Part 1 p. 642 Attempts are 
made to find practical use of the effect 
of furfural condensed with phenol 





New developments in furan resins John Del- 
monte Modern Plastics Feb., 1944, 8-10, 65; 
Use discussed; C.A. Vol. 38, pe 


n laminates 


Fa irteen 


Polymerization & structure of furfural resins 
W. S. Penn; Brit. Plastics 16, 286-92 
(1944): C.A,. Vol. 38, pe. 6006. 


Paper base laminates—T. A. Howells, H. F. 
Lewis; Ind. & Eng. Chem. 37, 264-8 (1945); 
Review of development of low pressure lami- 
nates, comparative data on laminates with 
phenolic, furane, allymer, melamine, urea and 
vinylite ; C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 1781. 


Furan resins—A. J. Norton; Ind, Eng. Chem. 
40, 236-8 (1948); A review of the use of fur- 
fural and its derivatives for preparing resins. 
Reaction of furfural with phenol, cresol, re- 
sorcinol, urea, melamine, ketones and amines 
are discussed; C.A. Vol. 42, pe. 2812. 


1. THERMOPLASTIC 


Composite sheets containing cellulose deriva- 
tives—Wolff & Co. and R. Weingand; Brit. 
January 25, 1928; C.A Vol. 23, 


304,722, 


4819". 


Uniting layers of cloth by use of Cellulose 
Nitrate and a thermoplastic resin—R. W. Sex- 
ton: U.S. 1,926,918, Sept. 12: C.A. Vol. 27, 
5990": Treats textiles with C. N. cement and 
a compound thermoplastic resin unites with 
heat and pressure. 








Laminated phonograph records Richard F. 
Warren (to Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corp.); U.S. 2,028,126, Jan. 14, 1936; C.A. 
Vol. 30, 1472; Deseribes a laminate with a 
resinous constituent of a polymerization pro- 
duct from a vinyl lower aliphatic acid ester. 





Molded compound sheet material—Lyos Prop- 
rietary Ltd.; Australian 21, 391/35, Feb. 27, 
1936; C.A. Vol. 30, 6476; Thin compressible 
reinforcing sheets are sandwiched between 
layers of a comp'n comprising fusible pow- 
dered resin or cellulose acetate and then sub- 
jected to heat and pressure 


Compound sheet material—Frank J. Farrel; 
Brit. 462,726, Mar. 11, 1937; C.A. Vol. 31, 
5907; Deseribes a laminate of flexible material 
with a binder of benzyl cellulose, which may 
be further plasticized. 


Compound sheet material—British Celanese 
Ltd.;: Brit. 174,696, Nov. 5, 1937; C.A. Vol. 
32, 3524: A laminate formed from preformed 
flexible sheets with reinforcing members dis- 
posed between them and one or more inter- 
mediate layers comprising an org. cellulose 
derivative. 


Aqueous emulsions of cellulose derivatives— 
E. I. duPont deNemours & Co.; Brit. 477,997, 
Jan. 10, 1938: C.A. Vol. 32, 4698; Describes 
an emulsion which may be used to coat paper, 
fabric, ete. to make laminated articles. 


Impregnated paper, fabric, etc.. Michael W. 
Perrin, John G. Paton, Edmund G. Williams 
ind Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd.; Brit. 
191,804, Sept. 8, 1938; C.A. Vol. 33, 1067; 
Paper, fabric, ete. are coated with a _ solid 
polymer of ethylene by various methods and 
laminated materials may be prepd. from the 
coated materials. 


Molded laminated products—Henry W H 
Warren and Reginald Newbound (to Canadian 
Gen. Electric Co. Ltd.); Can. 376,832, Oct 
2. 1938: C.A. Vol. 33, 1836: Describes a 
polystyrene laminate. 


Impregnating paper, etc. with ethylene poly- 
mers—Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd.; Fr 
834,990, Dee. 8, 1938; See Brit. 491,804 (C.A. 
Vol. 33, 1067); C.A. Vol. 33, 4788. 


Laminated fibrous products—Firma Car! Freu- 
denberg. ( Carl Ludwig Nottebohm, inventor) ; 
Ger, 677,181, June 21 1939; C.A. Vol. 33, 
6990; A thin fleece of tangled fiber is imprex- 
nated with a soln. or emulsion of a thermo- 
plastic resin, e..,.a polymerized vinyl comp'd. 
and secured by compression to another sur- 


face 


Laminated plastic—A. I. Abramov; Russ. 52, 
$31, Dee. 12, 1937; C.A. Vol. 34, 3844; Sheets 
of paper are treated with a nitro varnish and 
pressed towether at 35-40 


Laminating sheet materials such as those of 
cellulose with urea-formaldehyde resin—Oskar 
R. Ludwig (to Rohm & Haas Co.); U.S. 
2,187,383, Jan. 16, 1940; C.A. Vol. 34, 3402; 
Describes a laminate in which the sheet ma- 
terial is impregnated with an aq. emulsion 
of polymerized methyl acrylate before’ im- 
pregnation with the urea-resin 


Laminated products suitable for electrical in- 
sulation—A. Runyan (to Continental-Diamond 
Fibre Co.) ; U.S. 2,224,523, Dee. 10, 1940; C.A. 





Vol. 35, pe. 2248: Mica flakes and a binder 
of ethyl cellulose etc. 


Laminated materials for various uses—l). E. 
Edgar (to E. I. duPont deNemours & Co.); 
U.S. 2,234,236 Mar. 11; C.A. Vol. 35, px. 
3744; Layers of cloth ete. are joined by a film 
of thermoplastic cement comprising cellulose 
nitrate and a _ polyhydric alec-polybasic and 


resin, etc. 





Laminated materials—H. Standinger & P. 
Coppock (to the Distillers Co. Ltd.); Brit. 
512,942, Dee. 19, 1939; C.A. Vol. 35, pe. 
6028; Wood is impregnated with polystyrene 
in benzene and subjected to heat and pressure. 





Laminated wood structure—A. Lang; Brit. 
525.556, Aug. 30, 1940; C.A. Vol. 35, pe. 
6702. 





Plastics from silk—T. Suzuki & K. Komatu 
(Japan-134,344) Jan. 25, 1940; C.A. Vol. 35 
pe. 7581; Silk is heated and cooled under 
pressure. 





Adhesive compositions suitable for laminating 
paper, and veneers, etc.—E. C. Pitman (to 
mt deNemours & Co.); U.S. Pat. 
Dec. 3, 1940; C.A. Vol. 35. pe. 





Laminated sheet material—Archibald Renfrew 
and William E. F. Gates (to Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries Ltd.); U.S. 2,199,597, May 
7, 1940; C.A. Vol. 34, 5969; Describes a lami- 
nate with an ester of methacrylic acid as the 
binding material. 





Laminated electric insulators—The Bushing 
Co. Ltd. and Wm. J. Brown; Brit. 522,553, 
June 20, 1940; Layers of paper impregnated 
or coated with polystyrene resin are bonded to- 
wether; C.A. Vol. 36, px. 855. 


Laminated structures—N. A. DeBruyne; Brit. 
544,873, April 30, 1942; C.A. Vol. 36, pe. 
7192: The non-metallic material comprises 
cellulose acetate and the metallic sheet is 
stainless steel. 


Modified vinyl plastic compositions suitable 
for use as interlayers in laminated glass— 
Brock J. Deninson (to Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co.); U.S. 2,322,571, June 22; C.A. Vol. 38, 
pe. 184, 


Composite material for use in the manfacture 
of furniture and the like—Camille Dreyfus; 
U.S. 2,325,669, Aug. 3: Cellulose acetate lami- 


nated to wood, ete.;: C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 437. 


Composite material for use in the manufacture 
of vehicle bodies or the like—Camille Dreyfus: 
U.S. Pat. 2,325,668, Aug. 3: Cellulose acetate 
laminated to steel ete.; C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 437. 
Bonded electrical insulating material M. J. 
Cradick: Metropolitan Vickers Electrical Co 
Ltd.; Brit. Pat. 550,760, Jan. 22, 1943; C.A. 
Vol. 38, pe. 1587. 


Laminated structures—E. L. Vidal (to Vidal 
Corp.) ; Can. Pat. 418, 767; C.A. Vol. 38, px 
BO58, 


Ribbed roof structure for laminated artificial 
material—E. Komenda; U.S. Pat. 2,347,566 
April 25, 1944; C.A. Vol. 39, pg. 228 


Molding products such as those of a_ fabric 
impregnated with an ethylcellulose composi- 
tion—Z. T. Walter; U.S. Pat. 2,356,902, Aug. 
29, 1944: C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 441. 


Paper-base laminates—T. A. Howells, H. F 
Lewis; Ind. & Eng. Chem. 37, 264-8 (1945): 
Review of development of low pressure lami- 
nates, comparative data on laminates with 
phenolic, furane, allymer, melamine, urea 
and vinylite; C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 1781. 


Cellulose compounds in thermoplastic lami- 
nates—C. W. Eurenius & R. H. Heht ete. 
(Hercules Powder Co.); Ind. Eng. Chem. 37, 
949-63 (1945); Laminates with various cloths, 
cellulose acetate ete.; C.A Vol. 40, pe 239. 





Alkyd-viny! insulation proves its worth—E. L. 
Schulman ( Westinghouse Electric Corp.):; 
Plastics (Chicago) 8, No. 1; C.A. Vol, 42, 
pe. 3211; A laminate made of asbestos im- 
pregnated with an alkyd vinyl resin replaces 
Mica as insulation for commutator bars A 
table compares the phys. & elec. properties of 
Micarta 8564 insulation with those of Mica 


Thermoplastic laminates—E. R. Perry ( West- 
inghouse); Plastics & Resins 5,, No. 7, 11-12, 
31 (1946); C.A. Vol. 41, pe. 2603; Descriptive. 


Laminates from purified cotton linters sheet— 
M. Gallagher and R. Seymour (Univ. of Chat- 
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tanooga) ; Modern Plastics 25, No. 12, 117-19, 
171-3 (1948); C.A. Vol. 42, pe. 8020; Lami- 
nates were made from chem/cotton sheets 
impreg. with polyester, phenolic, and thermo- 
plastic resins. Rockwell hardness M, water 
absorption and mechanical properties of the 
various laminates were tabulated. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Phenol-Formaldehyde Candensation Products 
using Casein as a Contact Material—H. Kuhl; 
Chem. Ind. Vol. 37, p. 559: C.A. Vol. 9, Part 
1, p. 971; The Casein acts as a contact sub- 
stance in about the same manner as the alk- 
alies. 


Resins and their Chemical Relations to Ter- 
penes—G. B. Frankforter; Science, Vol. 36, 
p. 257; C.A. Vol. 7, Part 2, p. 2482; Con- 
cludes that resins may be formed from alde- 
hydes but more likely from terpenes. 


Laminated paper product containing a syn- 
thetic hydrocarbon resin—Carlton Ellis (to 
Standard Oil Development Co.) ; U.S. 2,042,299, 
May 26, 1936; C.A, Vol. 30, 4954. 


Composite laminated panel material—Carl W. 
Krause (to Wilson & Co.); U.S. 2,095,706, 
Oct. 12, 1937: C.A. Vol. 31, 8761; Describes 
a fabric laminate with a blood binder and a 
surface layer of fabric impregnated with a 
synthetic resin. 


Laminated sheet material suitable for panels, 
ete.—Adrian A. Robinson (to Wilson & Co.) :; 
U.S. 2,105,268, Jan. 11, 1938: C.A. Vol. 32, 
2254; Describes a paper or cloth laminate 
which is bound together with sol. blood and 
a synthetic resin. 


New synthetic resin from the condensation 
of pyridine bases with nomena s 

Shmidt; Org. Chm. Ind. (U.S.S.R.) 5, 339- 413 
(1938): C.A. Vol. 33, 266; Gasenmeen the prep- 


GEARS 


Gear blanks of fibrous material and phenolic 
condensation products—L. T. Frederick; U.S. 
1,636,411, July 19, 1927; C.A. Vol. 21, 2965". 


Laminated material for composite gears— 
Emile M. d’ Aubigne (to Continental-Diamond 
Fibre Co.); S. 1,981,782, Nov. 20, 1934; 
C.A. Vol. 29, 526; Description of helical gears 
formed with a rim portion of laminated 
stock, such as canvas together with a resinous 
compn. 





Fiber gears—Frank H. Benge (to Continental 
Diamond Fibre Co.); U.S. 2,064,144, Dee. 15, 
1936; C.A. Vol. 31, 790; Deseribes a rim por- 
tion of a gear formed of fibrous laminations. 


Gears of compressed-impregnated materials— 
M. Kraemer; Kunstoffe 31, 85-7 (1941) C.A. 
Vol. 35, pe. 4870; Discusses gears made with 
canvas and wood laminates. 


DECORATIVE 


Laminated material comprising phenolic con- 
densation products—C. M. largrave ; , 
1,636,411, July 5, 1927; C.A. Vol. 21, 2993 
Decorative phenolic laminate —process of man- 
ufacture patent. 





Gear blanks and gears formed of fabric and 
phenol-formaldehyde condensation products— 
L. T. Frederick; U.S. 1,663,477, March 20, 
1928; C.A. Vol. 22, 1659°. 


Ornamenting plywood with paper impregnated 
with synthetic resin—Int'l General Electric 
Company: Brit. 308,739, March 27, 1928; Mar- 
bles and Wood Patterns: C.A. Vol. 24, 483°. 


Composite sheets containing cellulose deriva- 
tives—Wolff & Co. and R. Weingand; Brit. 
304, 722, January 25, 1928: C.A. Vol. 23, 
1819'. 


Uniting layers of fabrics with synthetic resins 
or the like—H. Rommler A.-G.; Brit. 318,489, 
Sept. 3, 1928; Fabric Base Laminates— Dec- 
orative phenolic; C.A, Vol. 24, 2310'. 
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aration of the resin with some remarks on 
molding and laminating properties. 


Adhesive compositions suitable for laminating 
paper, and veneers, etc.—E. C. Pitman (to 
E. I. duPont deNemours & Co.); U.S. Pat. 
2,223,575, Dee. 3, 1940; C.A. Vol. 35, pg. 


Effect of additions of low-cost petroleum res- 
ins to phenol-formaldehyde laminating resins— 
A. Friedman ; Plastics Trends 2, No. 10, 5-6 
(1942); C.A. Vol. 37, pe.198. 


Compositions suitable for use as adhesives in 
laminating papers and for other purposes— 
U. R. Pike, P. H. Kelm, G. A. McLaren, Jr. 
(to Applied Sugar Labs. Inc.); U.S. Pat. 
,322,736, June 22; C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 188. 


Impregnated material—J. Burns, Ltd.; Brit. 
Pat. 549,615, Nov. 30, 1942: C.A. Vol. 38, 
pe. 820. 


Plastic products—W. L. Rust & D. M. Mus- 
ser (to Glenn L. Martin Co.); U.S. 2,371,313, 
March 13, 1945; Plastic of cotton fibers and 
water soluble resin; C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 4522. 


Binder for laminated products—Bakelite Ltd. ; 
Brit. 559,684, March 1, 1944; The condensate 
in product of an alkyl-substituted phenol with 
an aldehyde in the presence of a basic cat- 
alyst is plasticized with an alkyl ester of 
abietic acid in the amount of 10-30°) of the 
compn.; C.A. Vol. 40, pe. 502. ; 


Bagasse base resins for the plastics industry— 
J. B. Molitor; Ind. Plastics 2, No. 1, 30-1 
(1946); C.A. Vol. 40, pg. 4909; Description of 
physical properties of laminates with above 
resins. 


Data om low-pressure laminating resins—Mod- 
ern Plastics 23, No. 10, 144-5 (1946); C.A. 
Vol. 40, pe. 5289. 


Il APPLICATIONS 


Laminated material suitable for imitation of 
various woods W. W. Carter, Jr.—Formica 

U.S. 1,956,314, April 24; C.A. Vol. 28, 
1202"; Barrier Sheet. 


Laminated material suitable for simulating 
hand-rubbed woods—Wm. E. Gwaltney (to 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.): U.S. 
1,991,090, Feb. 12, 1935; C.A. Vol. 29, 2264. 


Laminated products with a surface layer con- 
taining synthetic resin—John D. Cochrane, Jr. 
(to Formica Insulation Co.); U.S. 1,997,358, 
April 9, 1935; C.A. Vol. 29, 3749.;U.S. 
1,997,359 also relates to the production of a 


laminated product suitable for decorative 
pa nels ete 


Laminated articles—Dynamit-Act.-bes. vorm; 
Alfred Nobel & Co.; Brit. 417,011, Sept. 26, 
1934; See Fr. 764,240; C.A. Vol. 29, 1181. 


Laminated material suitable for decorative 
panels, etc.—Charles A. Page (to Westing- 
house Elec. & Mfg. Co.): U.S. 2,011,648, 
Aug. 20, 1935; C.A. Vol. 29, 6671. 


Transferring designs, etce.—Bakelite Corp. 
Brit. 432,408, July 29, 1935; C.A. Vol, 30, 
547: Deseribes transfer of a design onto a 
paper laminate. 


Resin plastics and color—H. Jones; Trans. 
Inst. Plasties Ind. 5, No. 9, 24-46; C.A. Vol. 
30, 3905; Methods of compounding resins, 
laminated materials, and coloring matter used 
with plastics and their properties. 


Laminated products with a surface layer con- 
taining synthetic resin—The Formica Insula- 
tion Co.; Brit. 440,578, Jan. 2, 1936; C.A. 
Vol 30, 3909; Describes a_ heat-resistant 
comp'’d sheet material for table or counter 
tops, etc. 


Compound sheet material—Soc. pour L’ind. 
Chim. a Bale; British 443,449, Feb, 28, 1936; 
Describes a decorative lamin: ate using a urea 


-999 


resin as the binder; C.A. Vol. 30, 5332. 


Molded laminated product —-Gerald H. Mains 
(to Canadian Westinghouse Co. Ltd.); Can. 
358,515, June 16, 1936; C.A. Vol. 30, 5687; 


Describes decorative laminate. 


Cashew nut shells in resins for laminates & 
cements, ete.—Synthetics & By-products 8, 
411-13 (1946); C.A. Vol. 41, pe. 2601. 


Resin-impregnated fibrous laminate—K. Fred- 
rick ete. (to Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.) ; 
U.S. 2,424,923; C.A. Vol. 42, pe. 413; Lami- 
nates from a fibrous material and urea-for- 
maldehyde condensate and a_ butadiene-sty- 
rene-copolymer. 


Artificial resin and method of coating paper 
therewith—E. Cohnhoff; U.S. 2,428,358; Oct. 
7, 1947; A colloidal resin is prepared with the 
use of tannin and this resin may be used for 
coating paper, textile etc.; C.A. Vol. 42, px. 
791. 


Paper plastics products—C. C. Sachs Pacific 
Pulp & Paper Ind. 18, No. 3, 44, 46, 48, 50-1 
(1944) C. A. Vol. 38, pe. 5614 Types of plas- 
tics & resins available etc. 


Mfg. and Use of Artificially Hardened Resins— 
O. Prager; Seifenseider-Ztg. Vol. 62, p. 686; 
Cc. A. Vol. 9, Part 3, p. 3369; Methods of 
hardening resins: Distill farther, remelting 
and cool; uses of air, oxides of metals and 
the uses of this hardened product. 


Synthetic Resins—R. Eller; Kunstoffe, Vol. 
6, p. 45: C.A. Vol. 10, Part 1, p. 1277; A re- 
view of the patented processes for the con- 
densation products. 


Plastic Chemistry in the electrical field— 
i, C. Goggin & R. F. Boyer Plastics & Res- 
ins 3, No. 11, 6-12, 29-33, 36 (1944); A re- 
view of effect of chem-structure on electrical 
properties mech. properties, ete.; C.A. Vol. 
39, pe. 641 


Plastics, resins and rubbers—Paul O Powers. 
Chem. Eng. News 24, 2784-8 (1946); C.A. 
Vol. 41, pe. 309% A table listing plastics, 
resins, synthetic rubbers etc., giving struc- 
tures, raw materials & reactions for produc- 
tion, 


Decorative sheet materials—Geo. C. Tyce, 
Victor Lefebure and Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries Ltd.; C.A. Vol. 31, 1124; Describes 
a compound sheet material made by superim- 
posing a resin impregnated sheet upon a layer 
of unimpregnated decorative or printed paper. 


Laminated plastics for decorative uses—W. G. 
Steiner; Modern Plastics 14, No. 2, 263, 238 
240, 242, 244; C.A. Vol. 31, 5897. 


Synthetic resinoids—H. VY. Potter; Chemists 
and Druggists 126, 176 (1937) C.A. Vol. 31, 
8064; A review of discovery and uses of phe- 
nolic and urea resinoids, laminated products, 
alkyd resinoids and org. glass. 


Tolerances of bushings from pressed (artificial 
plastic) materials—G. Barner; Kunstoffe 27, 


324-6 (1937) C.A. Vol. 32, 5101. 


Laminated refrigerator strip insulation—Geo. 
Alexander (to General Electric Co.); U.S. 
2,218,373, Oct. 15, 1941; C.A. Vol. 35, peg. 
1147; Description of process for making break- 
er sirips, ete. 


Decorative plastics for automobiles—W. J. 
McCortney ; Ind. Eng. Chem, 33, 237-9 (19141); 
C.A. Vol. 35, pe. 1892. 


Colored plastic laminates—R. C. Eisele; Plas- 
tics & Resins Industry 3, No. 2, 7-8 (1944); 
C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 3042. 


Paper and the plastics industry Il-protective 
and decorative surfacing—William B. Darling; 
Ind. Plastics 1, No. 6, 22-5 (1945); C.A. Vol. 
10, pe. 1058. 


TUBING AND ROD 


Composite cylindrical articles such as tubes 
er rods of paper or cloth and synthetic resin, 
etce.—Frank H. Benge (to Continental Dia- 
mond Fibre Co.); U.S. 1,996,741, April 9, 
19235: C.A. Vol. 29, 3422; Description of de- 
tails of no > Gd and heat treatment. 


Forming tubes and rod«a from fibrous material 
such as paper or cloth and a resinous binder— 
Gustave E. Landt (to Continental Diamond 
Fibre Co.); U.S. 2,001,031, May 14, 1935; 
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C.A. Vol. 29, 4486; Various operative details 


are described 


Rigid tubes of heat-hardened resinous material 

Arthur Lioyd (to Bakelite Ltd.); U. Ss. 
2,059,373, Nev. 3, 1936 C.A. Vol. 31, 181; 
Deseribes details of manufacture of laminated 


tubing. 


Phenol-formaldehyde rods and tubes for elec- 
trical purposes—E. E. Halls; P lasties (Brit.) 
{, 18-14 (1940); C.A. Vol. 34, 2492; Heat 
losses and water absorption values are given 


for various grades and sizes. 


Treating hollow paper tubes, as of superposed 
wound laminations—W. F. Stahl; U.S. Pat. 

343.096, Feb. 29, 1944; App. and details 
for treating tube with resi " and then mold- 


ing in a mold or die; C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 5030. 


ELECTRICAL 


Laminated material—V. H. Turkington (Bak- 
elite): Can. 306,935, Dee. 23, 1930; C.A. Vol. 
‘5, 786°: Thermosetting laminate suitable for 
electricial insulation, manufacture and pro- 
duct 


The characteristics of sheets of phenolic plas- 
tics for electro-chemical uses—E. Purgotti; 
Materie Plastiche 3, 19-22 (1936); C.A. Vol. 


30, 6473 


Sheets of cellulose material impregnated with 
synthetic resin and suitable for electrical in- 
sulation, ete.—Peter Pinten (to Dynamit-A- 
G vorm. Alfred Nobel A Co.) ; U.S, 2,054,444, 
Sept. 15, 1936; C.A. Vol. 30, 7726; A water- 
soluble phenolie resin is used to impregnate 
paper and a laminate is built up of these 


sheets 


Laminated sheets suitable for electrical insula- 
tion, ete. — Ripper U.S. 2,066,421, Jan. 


. 1987; C.A. Vol. 31, 1119; Deseribe a lami- 
nate of paper, linen, or asbestos, bound to- 
wether with a thiourea formaldehyde resin. 


Phenolic resin laminated material as an elec- 
trical insulator—Shunzo Sugimoto and Shoichi 
Matsumura: Repts. Imp. Ind. Research Inst. 


Osaka (Japan) 17, No. 8, 1-27 (1936); C.A. 
Vol. 31, 6762; Effect of variation in the mode 
of manuf upon the elec properties was 


studied 


Laminated sheet for electrical Dow wee 
E. Halls; Plastics 2, 306-9 (193 ; C.A. Vol. 


ROOST 


(Resin impregnated) laminated paper and 
laminated fabric (products)—H Hese; Kun- 
stoffe 28, 59 (1938): C.A Vol 32, 9333; 
Staple rayon in place of cotton fabric pro- 
duced an improvement in elec. properties and 
moisture resistance 


Phenol-formaldehyde rods and tubes for elec- 
trical purposes _E. E. Halls: Plastics (Brit.) 
1, 13-14 (1940); C.A. Vol, 34, 2492; Heat 
losses and water absorption values are given 
for various wrades and S1Zes,. 


Laminated products suitable for electrical in- 
sulation—A. Runyan (to Continental Diamond 
Fibre Co.): U.S 2,224,523, Dee. 10, 1940; 
C.A, Vol. 35, pe 1248; Mica flakes and a 


binder of ethyl cellulose ete 


Electrical insulating material—The British 
Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd.; R. I. Hartin & B. 
R. Tuppen; Brit. 513,687, Oct. 19, 1929: Cot- 
ton fabric which has been subjected to an 

acetylation process is impregnated with a 
— and bor nded with heat and pressure: C.A 

Vol. 35, pe 248 


Laminated electric insulators—The Bushing 
Co. Ltd. and Wm. J. Brown Brit 522,553 
June 20, 1940: Layers of paper impregnated or 
coated with polystyrene resin ars bonded to- 
yether ; C.A. Vol. 36, pe. 855 


Synthetic resins as dielectrics—G Gotusso : 


Electrotecnic ‘7, 310-13 (1940); General dis- 
cussion of arious re is ( 36 r 
~ a. ! A Vol, 56, De 


Plastics and the electrical industry—ID. A. 
Dear le Plasties ( Brit.) 116-17 (1941): De. 
scriptive; C.A. Vol. 36, pg. 7179 


Dielectric strength as a function of lami- 
nating —_—, teen Lusk; Plasties Trends 
2. No. 3, 5-6 (1942 Thorough cure is im- 
ant in attaining fm dielectric 
im paper or canvas 


Vol. 37, pe. 197 


por properties 


phenolic laminates: C.A. 


Electrical insulation ratings of commercial 
compressed papers and fibers—G Pfestorf : 
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Kunstoff-Tech. U. Kunstoffe-Anwend 11, 252-4 
(1941); C.A. Vol. 37, pe. 3528. 


Bonded electrical insulating material—M. J. 
Cradick: Metropolitan Vickers Electrical Co. 
Ltd.: Brit. Pat. 550,760, Jan. 22, 1943; C.A. 
Vol. 38, pe. 1587. 


Aniline resins & aniline resin laminates as 
electrical insulating materials—L. Codolini, 
Kunstoffe, 33, No. 7, 183-6 (1943); C.A. Vol. 
38, pe. 3043. 


Composite laminated electrical insulation from 
sheets of mica & other materials—W. R. Mans- 
field & F. C. Hughes; U.S. Pat. 2,341,637, 
Feb. 15, 1944; C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 4347. 


New silicone resins boost insulation tempera- 
ture limits—G. L. Moses; Westinghouse Engr. 
4, 138-41 (1944); C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 6006. 


Paper-base laminates for electrical insulation 
. V. Larsen; Paper Trade J. 120, No. 9, 
34-6 (1945); C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 2009. 


Organic insulators in the electrical industry— 
H. Stager ete.; Schweiz. Arch. Angew Wiss. 
Tech. 12, 372-90 (1946); C.A. Vol. 41, ps. 
1001; Diseusses relationship between the mol- 
ecular structure of resin and electrical prop- 
erties of laminates. 


Plastics—A brief review of their physical and 
electrical properties—A. J. Warner; Elec. 
Commun. 22, 70-86 (1944-45); C.A. Vol. 42, 
pe. 7&9; Properties of special interest for 
electronic equipment are tabulated. 


Alkyd-vinyl insulation proves its worth—E. L. 
Schulman (Westinghouse Elec. Corp.); Plas- 
ties (Chieagwo) 8, No. 1, 50-1 58 (1947); C.A. 
Vol. 42, pe. 3211; A laminate made of asbestos 
impregnated with an alkyd vinyl resin replaces 
Mica as insulation for commutator bars. A 
table compares the phys. & elec. properties 
of Micarta 8564 insulation with those of 


Mica. 


Electrical insulation—C. F. Hill and R. Aux- 
ier (to Westinghouse Elec. Corp.); U.S. 
2,439,929, April 20, 1948; Organic electric 
insulation having good are resistance with 
no creeping or tracking at high voltage is 
described. The use of melamine-aldehyde res- 
ins on the surface areas produces such insula- 
tion. 


Plasticized resin com positions—H arry Kline 
(to Bakelite); U.S. 2,380,599, July 31, 1945; 
Plasticized resin for laminates ; C.A. Vol. 
9, pe. 5127. 


MECHANICAL 


Laminated sheets suitable for electrical insula- 
tion, ete.—Kurt Ripper, U.S. 2,066,421, Jan. 
5, 1937; C.A. Vol. 31, 1119; De scribes a lami- 
nate of paper, linen, or asbestos, bound to- 
gether with a thiourea formaldehyde resin. 


Synthetic resinoids—H. V. Potter: Chemists 
and Druggists 126, 176 (1937): C.A. Vol. 31, 
8064; A review of discovery and uses of phen- 
olie and urea resinoids, laminated products, 
alkyd resinoids and org. glass. 


Shock-resisting pressed artificial resins W. 
Laehr; Kunstoffe 28, 56-9 (1938); C.A. Vol. 
32, 9333; Describes new German laminated 
products having excellent shock-resistance. 


Testing odor-taste contamination tendencies 
of phenolic plastic closures—A. Herman: 
A.S.T.M. Bull. No. 111, 33-4 (1941) Modern 
Plastics 18, 65, S82, S84 (1941); C.A. Vol. 36, 
pe. 186; Tests described may be applicable 
to laminates. 


Low-resin content and resin-free pulp plastics 
S. L. Sehwartz etc.; Paper Trade J. 121, 
No. 7, 35-8 (1945); C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 4775. 


MOLDED 


Uses of phenolic laminates and plastic molded 
products—H. M. Richardson; Chemical Metal- 


lurgical Engineering 39, 597-8, 1932; C.A. Vol. 
Laminated articles—Bakelite Ltd. ; Brit. 


161,270, Feb. 15, 1937; C.A. Vol. 31, 5066; 


Describes laminating articles other than flat 
sheets in a die or mold. 


Molded articles such as laminated material 
comprising phenolic resin—Harry M. Dent and 
Arthur J. Norton (to General Plastics, Inc.) ; 
U.S. 2,180,934, Nov. 21, 1939; C.A. Vol. 34, 
yd Describes a laminate with a core of 
= 20 resin and surfaces of about 60-65, 





Molding articles from synthetic resins—Ebon- 


estos Industries Ltd.; Brit. 527,906, Oct. 18, 
1940: C.A. Vol. 35, pe. 7063; Molding large 
section of laminates by a step method. 


Plastic compositions suitable for molding—M. 
Dodge (to oe, Rope Co.); U.S. 2,249,- 
888, July 22; C.A. Vol. 35, pe. 706: Use of 
any vegetable fibers with a synthetic resin, ete. 





Molding of laminated resinous articles—W. W. 
Rowe (to Cincinnati Industries Ince.). U.S. 
2,343,930, March 14, 1944; C.A, Vol. 38, pe. 
3390. 





Molded laminated siructures—E. L. Vidal to 
Vidal Corp.; Can. 418,768, Feb. 29, 1944; 
C.A. Vol. 38, px. 3051. 


Treating hollow paper tubes, as of superposed 
wound laminations—W. F. Stahl; U.S. Pat. 
2,343,096, Feb. 29, 1944; App. and details for 
treating tube with resins and then molding 
in a mold or die; C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 5030. 


Three new techniques for large moldings—T. 
S. Carswell; Pacific Plastics Mag. 2, No. 9, 
26-7, 39 (1944); Resin pulp molding, low 
pressure lam. & post forming discussed; C.A. 
Vol. 38, pe. 6424. 


Large molding techniques—T. S. Carswell: 
Plastics & Resins 3, No. 10, 10-14, 29-31, 36 
(1944): Various procedures described, prop- 
erties of glass cloth laminated, ete.; C.A. Vol. 
39, pe. 643. 


Molding products such as those of a fabric 
impregnated with an ethylcellulose composi- 
tion—Z. T. Walter; U.S. Pat. 2,356,902, Aug. 
29, 1944; C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 441. 


High-strength low pressure-molded paper-base 
laminates—C. F. Marschner Pacific Pulp 
Paper Ind. 18, No. 8, 22-6 (1944); C.A. Vol. 
38, pe. 2009. 


Moldable resin-bonded fiber composition—A. 
J. Hanley (to Bakelite Corp. & Respro. Inc.); 
U.S. Pat. 2,378,477, June 19, 1945; Wadding 
of cotton impregnated with phenolic resins, 
etc. ; C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 39 


The Effects Produced by Aging in Synthetic 
Resin Molded Products—E. J. Casselman; 
Trans-Amer. Electro-Chem. Sec. Vol. 44; C.A 
Vol. 17, Part 3, p. 3614; The formation of 
synthetic resins and methods of mfe of 
molded products. Impurities and aging of 
these products are discussed. 


AIRCRAFT 


The use of plastics in aircraft—E. P. Kine: 
Aircraft Eng. 11, 96-100 (1939); C.A. Vol. 
33, 5540; Mech. tests of laminated materials 
and spliced joints are reported. 


Use of artificial resins in airplane construc- 
tion—I. Strength of artificial resin products: 
W. Kuch; Kunstoffe 28, 202-8 (1938); II. Pos- 
sibilities of. glueing together laminated pro- 
ducts and airplane parts from pressed ma- 
terials; Ibid 262-7; C.A. Vol. 33, 9481. 


New research on the use of hardening plastics 
for aircraft construction—Wilhelm Kuch: J. 
Roy. Aeronaut. Soc. 44, 44-73 (1940); Trans- 
lated from Jahrb. Dent. Luftfahrt-Forsch. 
1938; C.A. Vol. 34, 2490, 


Synthetic resins in modern airplane construc- 
tion—H. H. Haut: Chem. Industries 48, 26-9 
(1941); C.A. Vol. 35, pe. 1892. 


Use of plastics and allied materials in air- 
craft constructieor—Geo. W. DeBell: J. Aero- 
naut. Sci. 9, 341-9 (1942): A review: C.A. 
Vol. 36, pe. 7179. 


Plastic-impregnated fibrous materials—C. I). 
Philippe (to Union Carbide & or Corp.) ; 
Can, 407,159, Sept. 1, 1942; C.A. Vol. 36, 


pe. 6707; Operative and JB details 
are described for an apparatus for impreg- 
nating fibrous materials suitable for making 
airplane propeller blades. 





Plastics. Laminated materials—V. E. Yarsley; 
Times, Trade & Eng. 51, No. 943, 44 (1942); 
C.A. Vol. 37, pe. 970: New developments in 
laminated plastics and the use of wood aided 
by plastics in aircraft construction are dis- 
cussed. 


Steanes; J. Inst. 
(1944); C.A. Vol. 


Plastics in aircraft—W. C. 
Engrs. Australia, 16, 80-2 
38, pe. 6424, 


Plastic masses & their use in airplane con- 
struction—Y. |. Zuhilitski; Khim Referat. 
Zhur. 4, No. 7-8 (116) (1941); C.A. Vol. 38, 


pe. S09. 
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Current developments in plastics for aeronau- 
tical use—A. Klemm ; _ Digest 48, No. R 
71-3, 203, 205 (1945); A survey; C.A. Vol. 
pe. 1081. 


Paper-base laminates for aircraft--L. H. Rit- 
ter: Plastics (Chicago) 1, No. 7, 30-2 (1944); 
C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 643; Description and prop- 
erties of high strength paper phenolic lami- 
nate. ‘ 


Testing in connection with the development of 
strong plastics for aircraft—H. Sang; Am. 
Soc. Testing Materials: Symposium on Plas- 
tics, Feb, 22-3, 1944, 95-113; C:A. Vol. 39, pe: 
~OOR, 


ll. BEARINGS 


Paper mills save with laminated plastics— 
IF. Parke Mattison and C, .Eugene, Center; 
Paper Ind. 19, 555-7 (1937); C.A.; Vol. 31, 
8192: Deseribes use of doctor blades, gears, 
and bearings of laminated materials. 


Non-metallic bearings—G. R. Eyssen; Trans. 
Inst. Plastics Ind. (London) 6, 64-75 (1937); 
C.A. Vol. 32, 3852; Discusses the advantages 
of heavy-load, slow speed bearings made 
from laminated synthetic resin. 


Pressed (resin) bearings for cranes—E. Lehr 
Kunstoffe 27, 313-16 (1937); C.A. Vol. 32, 
5102, 


Operating characteristics of pressed artificial- 
resin bearings—E. Heidebroek ; Kunst- -u. Pres- 
stoffe 2, 11-15 (1937); Kunstoffe 27, 279; C.A. 


Vol. 32, 5102. 


Experiments on bearings with artificial-resin 
bushings—E. Heidebroek: Kunstoffe 27, 263-7 
(1937); C.A. Vol. 32, 5102. 


The use of pressed (resin) bearings in narrow 
gage railroads, locomotives, and street cars— 
E. Heidebroek: Kunstoffe, 27, 316-19 (1937): 
C.A,. Vol. 32, 5103. 


Pressed artificial resin bearings in agricultural 
machinery—W. Meboldt; Kunstoffe 27, 319-20 
(1937); C.A. Vol. 32, 5103. 


Preperties and performance of bearing ma- 
terials bonded with synthetic resins—G. R. 
Eyssen; Inst. Mech. Eng. Lubrication Dis- 
cussion ; Oct. 1937, Group I, 78-86; C.A. Vol. 


oo one 
ay evel, 


Bearing materials—Harlan F. Horne and Eu- 
wene R. Perry (to Westinghouse Elec. & Mfx. 
Co.); Brit. 480,530, Feb, 21, 1938; C.A. Vol. 
32, 5968; Describes a benring material prep'd 
from resin-impregnated canvas and having 
a mineral constituent. 


Modern plastics—manufacture and uses—H. 
Jones and J. Prior; J. Inst. Production Engrs. 
17, 393-418 (1938); C.A. Vol. 32, 6765; Dis- 
cusses water lubricated bearings made from 
synthetic resin bonded fabrie in different 
applications. 


Heidebroek ; 
(1938); C.A. Vol. 32, 


Bearings from pressed resins—E. 
Kunstoffe 28, 200-2 
9333. 

Experiments with bearings made from pressed 
plastics—Ernst Lehr: Kunstoffe 28, 161-70 
(1938); C.A. Vol. 32, 9333. 


Designing and vsing journal bearings from 
pressed artificial resin bearings G. Ehlers: 
Kunstoffe 29, 68-9 (1939); C.A. Vol. 33, 4344. 


Bearings of synthetic 
Rev. Ind. Minerale 444, 325-32 (1939); C.A. 
Vol. 34, 191; Reviews manufacture and prop- 
erties of cloth impregnated with synthetic 
resins as a bearing material. 


resins—Ch. Berthelot: 


Synthetic materials as mill bearings. Success- 
ful application to steelworks practice—C. D. 
Phillipe; Iron & Coal Trades Rev. 139, 797-8 
(1939) C.A. Vol. 34, 2492. 


Pressed plastic bearings for an automatic tab- 
let-making press. An example of replacement 
of bronze by pressed plastics—H. Chr. Kling: 
Kunstoffe 29, 330-1 (1939); C.A. Vol. 34, 


5198. 


New swelling and impregnation tests with 
bearings from plastics—P. Beuverlein: Kun- 
stoffe 29, 251-3 (1939); C.A. Vol. 34, 8104. 


Lignoston bearings for rolling mills—Y. S 
Gallai; Stal No. 4-5, 45-9 (1939); Chem. Zen- 
tr. 1939, II, 4108; C.A. Vol. 35, pg. 5592; 
Comparison of bearings made with various 
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materials and synthetic resins and other bond- 
ing agents. 


Synthetic bearings for mills—C. D. Phillippe: 
Proc. Staffordshire Iron Steel Inst. 55, 54-66 
(1939-40) C.A. Vol. 36, pg. 1401. 


Applications of composition marine bearings— 
H. H. Ashinger ; or News 29, No. 10, 
69-70, 114-15 (1943); C.A. Vol. 37, pe. 2486; 
Description of the use of plastics in place of 
metals. 


Phenolic materials for wartime demands—F. 
W. Fogt; Paper Trade J. 117, No. 1. 28-30, 
C.A. Vol. 37, pe. 5800; A discussion of the 
use of phenolic materials in the construction 
of bearings. 


High-duty synthetic-resin bearings—E. Gil- 
bert and K. Lurenbaum; Z. Ver. dent. Ing. 
86, 139-44 (1942); C.A. Vol. 37, pe. 3853. 


Bearings—W. Auxier (to Canadian Westing- 
house Co., Ltd.); Can. 414, 694, Aug. 24, 
1943; C.A. Vol. 37, px. 6380; Fibrous material 
is impregnated with a liquid medium contain- 
ing graphite, a dispersing agent, and a wet- 
ting agent and is then dried and impregnated 
with a phenolic resin again dried and cured 
with heat and pressure. 


Lining for bearings lubricated by aqueous 
solutions, such as heavy-duty journal bearings 

G. E. Landt and J. A. Petho (to Continental 
Diamond Fibre Co.); U.S. 317,920, April 
27, 1943: C.A. Vol. 37, pg. 6063 : Uses éal- 
cium carbonate in material to act as a neu- 
tralizing agent to neutralize the acidity of, the 
lubricant used. 


Bearings from synthetic resins--E. Gilbert; 
Ger. Pat. 713,920, Oct. 23, 1941: C.A. Vol. 


38, pe. 1819. 


Bearing material suitable for heavy load ser- 
vice—R. W. Auxier (to Westinghouse Elec. 
& Manuf. Co.); U.S. Pat. 2,338,480, Jan. 
1, 1944; C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 3759. 





Bearings & bushings made of thermosetting 
plastics—O. Eilbensteiner; Chem. Zentr. 1943 
II, 1675-6; C.A. Vol. 38, px. 6005. 


Laboratory tester for plastic bearings—H. 
Contradt; Kunstoffe 34, No. 4, 78-81 (1944); 
C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 6006. 


Plastic bearings in design & construction— 
R. Guttner; Kunstoff Tech. U. Kunstoff An- 
wend; Review of plastics in making bearings ; 
C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 6424. 


Laminated material—H. M. Elsey; Can. 423, 
272, Oct. 17, 1944; Refrigerator panels using 
melamine surface sheets & phenolic filler ; C.A. 
Vol. 39, pe. 1088. 


Mold design for hot-formed phenolic laminates 
B. Nash: Tool & Die J. 10, No. 11, 129-139 
(1945); C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 1781. 


Plastic bearings. A review of the materials, 
engineering aspects, and applications of plas- 
tic bearings ir Australia—E. Clouston; Aus- 
tralian Plastics 1, No. 11, 20-27, No. 12, 24-7 
(1946): C.A. Vol. 41, pe. 6766. 


Remarks on pressed-plastic, high speed bear- 
ings—C. M. Von Meysenbure: Kunstoffe Ver. 
Kunstoff Tech. U. Anwend 36, 5-7 (1947); 
C.A. Vol. 42, pe. 3614; A brief discussion 
of their merits and drawbacks. 


Laminated electrical insulating material ——K. 
Mathes (to General Electric Co.); U.S. 
2,439,667, April 13, 1948; C.A. Vol. 42, pe. 
5276; The preparation of flame and are re- 
sistant laminates is described. 


Cleararce design for bushings made of fabric- 
base plasties—H. Frank; Kunstoffe 37, 46-9 
(1947); C.A. Vol. 42, pe. 8022: Surgests 
higher clearance than with metals due _ to 
swelling etc. 


Effect of temperature on the service perform- 
ance of plastics bearings—C. Meysen- 
burg: Kunstoffe 37, 69-74 (1947) ; Bushings 
of fabric-base laminates were used for tests. 
C.A. Vol. 42, pe. 8022. 


Experiments with pressed artificial-resin bear- 
ings lubricated with ee Barner ; Kun- 
stoffe 27, 312-13 (1937); .A. Vol. 32, 5102. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Composite sheet material—G. E. Company; 
Brit. 396,405, August 2, 1933; C.A. Vol. 28, 
1156°; Molded laminated products. Composi- 
tion and uses (bullet proof). 


Varnish and Paints for the Impregnation of 
Cloth and Paper—Anon; Farbe u. Lach, p. 
587; C.A. Vol. 21, Part 1, p. 1019; A review 
of formulas for the mfg. of artificial leather, 
etc. and the impregnation of sail, tent, paper, 
etc. 


Synthetic Resins—A. V. H. Mory; Ind. Eng. 
Chem. Vol. 19, p. 1106; C.A. Vol. 21, Part 
3, p. 8754; Phenol condensation products in 
the auto-motive industry. The applications of 
resins are discussed and their possibilities in 
the future. 


Molded articles of fabric and phenolic resin— 
S. Brown, 1,673,797, June 19, 1928; C.A,. Vol, 
22, 2850°; Sheet laminate made using fiber 
saturated with resin prior to weaving. 


Sign plates of laminated compositions—K. 
Brandenburger; Gelatine, Leim, Klebstoffe 3, 
18-19 (1935); C.A. Vol. 29, 4100; Description 


of different synthetic resins used in sign plates. 


Laminated panel suitable for trimming auto- 
mobiles, etc.—Herbert J. Woodall (to Wood- 
all Industries, Inc.) ; U.S. 1,999,384, April 30, 
1935; C.A. Vol. 29, 4105. 


Flexible laminated sound  records—Samuel 
Whyte (to Radio Corp. of America); U.S. 
1,997,398, April 9, 1935: C.A. Vol. 29, 3750; 
Describes a laminate with a core of paper 
impregnated with urea-formaldehyde — resin 
with a surface of a cellulose ester. 


Laminated material suitable for use in furni- 
ture manufacture—Gustave E. Landt (to Con- 
tinental Diamond Fibre Co.); U.S. 2,003,752, 
June 4, 1935; C.A. Vol. 29, 4856; Material 
comprises fibrous sheet material impregnated 
with aniline-formaldehyde united with a metal 
sheet. 


Laminated sownd-insulated panels suitable for 
dash panels of automobiles, etc.—Meridith S. 
Randall (to Woodall Industries Inc.); U.S. 
2,028,962, Jan. 28, 1936; Description of lami- 
nate formed of sheet metal, ‘“‘Masonite,”’ etc. 
Trays of laminated structure—Noble S. Clay 
(to Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.); U.S. 
2,042,210, May 26, 1936; C.A. Vol. 30, 4954; 
Describes trays formed of superposed sheets 
of paper or cloth and a heat-hardening resin. 


Laminated products with a surface layer con- 
taining synthetic resin—The Formica Insula- 
tion Co.; Brit. 440,578, Jan. 2, 1936; C.A. 
Vol. 30, 3909; Describes a heat-resistant 
comp'd sheet material for table or counter 
tops, etc. 


Shield for pipe lines—Stuart P. Miller and 
Leslie T. Sutherland (to Barrett Co.); Can. 
363,326, Jan. 12, 1937; C.A. Vol. 31, 2718; 
Describes a laminated shield for pipe lines. 


Laminated material suitable for roofing, etc.— 
Leslie T. Sutherland (to Barrett Co.); U.S. 
2,082,854, June 8, 1937; C.A. Vol. 31, 5535; 
A laminated structure which has as a binder 
a coumarone resin and an oil-soluble phenolic 
resin. 


Paper mills save with laminated plastics—l. 
Parke Mattison and C. Eugene Center— Paper 
Ind. 19, 555-7 (1937): C.A. Vol. 31, 8192; 
Describes use of doctor blades, wears, and 
bearings of laminated materials. 


Synthetic resin helmets—/ _ Bevacqua;: Brit. 
481,437, March 7, 1938; C.A. Vol. 32, 6360; 
Describes a helmet made somo webs of + fabric 
combined with a phenolic resin and shaped 
and hardened in suitable molds with heat and 
pressure. 


Laminated acid-resisting spinning bucket for 
the rayon industry—Gerald H. Mains (to Wes- 
tinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.); U.S. 2,138,097; 
Aug. 23, 1938; C.A. Vol. 32, 8144. 


Small signs made from pressed artificial res- 
ins—E. Wirth; Kunstoffe 28, 67-9 (1938); 
C.A. Vol. 32, 9333. 


Laminated boards with artificial-resin binding 
layer for laboratory benches—E. Wirth: 
Kunstoffe 29, 87-8 (1939); C.A. Vol. 33, 3209; 
A pressed board comprising two layers of 
asbestos stone bound together under pressure 
by a layer of resin-impregnated hard papet 
board, 


Resinous laminated sheet material suitable for 
radio dials, etc.—Wesley R. Thompson and 
Wm. E. Flood (to Catalin Corp. of America) ; 
U.S. 2,185,477, Jan. 2, 1940; C.A. Vol. 34, 
2964; Describes a non-brittle laminate which 
can be stamped or punched without fracturing. 
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The properties of bushings of artificial resins 
Harry Shaw; Machinist 82, 460-2E (1937); 
Chem. Zentr. 1939, L., 817; C.A. Vol. 34, 6730. 


Laminated resinous products such as gaskets, 
etce.—Edward R. Dillehay (to Richardson Co.) ; 
U.S. 2,198,805, April 30, 1940; C.A. Vol. 34, 
5967. 


Gunstock of laminated spun paper fibers or 
the like impregnated with a phenolic conden- 
sation product—Richard Sprenger (to General 
Elec. Co.); U.S. 2,205,891; C.A. Vol. 34, 
7490. 


Laminated refrigerator strip insulation—Geo. 
Alexander (to General Electric Co.); U.S. 
2,218,373, Oct. 15, 1941; C.A. Vol, 35, pe. 
1147; Deseription of process for making break- 
er strips, ete. 


Laminated material suitable for automobile 
doors—L. Beck (to Catalin Corp.); U.S. 
2,227,212, Dee. 31, 1940; C.A. Vol. 35, pe. 
2646. 


Decorative plastics for automobiles—W. J. 
McCortney ; Ind. Eng. Chem. 33, 237-9 (1941); 
C.A. Vol. 35, pe. 1892. 


Sound records—W. Zerweck & K. Keller & P. 
Pinten (to I. G. Farbennd A.G.); U.S. Pat. 
2,231,836, Feb. 11; C.A. Vol. 35, pe. 3368; 
Paper is treated with a melamine-formalde- 
hyde resin and cured with heat and pressure. 


Laminated sound insulating material—M. S. 
Randall (to Woodall Industries Ine.); U. 
2,254,856: C.A. Vol. 35, pe. 8154; Various 
structural details. 


SL 


Plastics in the paper industry—W. C. Pugh; 
Paper Trade J. 114, No. 1, 11-13; C.A. Vol. 
36, pe. 2139; Outline of applications of Mic- 
arta laminated in paper mills. 


Printing plates, ete—‘‘Semperit” Osterreich- 
isch-Amerikanische Gummiwerke; A. G. Aus- 
trian 156, 821 Aug. 25, 1939: C.A. Vol. 36, 
pe. 2057; Printing plates made with paper 
impregnated with phenolic resin. 


Luminous material suitable for use in instru- 
ment boards of automobiles or airplanes, etc.— 
™ re (to the Formica Insulation Co.) ; 
U.S. 2,275,290, March 3, 1942; C.A. Vol. 36, 
pe. “4226 ; "Wees a small amount of fluorescent 
dye added to the resin to impregnate paper 
ete. to form laminates. 


lll. ADHESIVES AND BONDING 


Compound sheet material—Arnost Fischer 
Brit. 495,917, Nov. 22, 1938; C.A. Vol. 33, 
8036; Deseribes the make-up of a synthetic 
resin laminate with surfaces suitable for at- 
tachment to other articles. 


The use of plastics in aircraft—E. P. King: 
Aireraft Eng. 11, 96-100 (1939); C.A. Vol. 
33, 5540; Mech. tests of laminated materials 
and apliced joints are reported. 


Laminated fibrous products—Firma Carl Freu- 
denberg; (Carl Ludwig Nottebohm, inventor) ; 
Ger. 677,181, June 21, 1939; C.A. Vol. 33, 
6990: A thin fleece of tangled fiber is impreg- 
nated with a soln. or emulsion of a thermo- 
plastic resin, e.g., a polymerized vinyl comp'd 
and secured by compression to another sur- 
face. 


Use of artificial resins in airplane construc- 
tion—I. Strength of artificial resin products; 
W. Kuch; Kunstoffe 28, 202-8 (1938); II. 
Possibilities of glueing together laminated 
products and airplane parts from pressed ma- 
terials; Ibid 262-7; C.A. Vol. 33, 9481. 


Laminated structures—N. A. DeBruyne; Brit. 
644,845, April 30, 1942; C.A. Vol. 36, pg. 
7192: Article of a fabric ete. impregnated 
with a phenolic resin to which a skin consis- 
ting of a metallic sheet is secured by mechan- 
ical bonding. 


How to bond eer Meyers; Plastics 


(Chicago) 2, No, 5, 64-5, 68, 70, 73, 145-7 
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Flameproofing of cotton fillers in plastic lami- 
nates—Simon Williams (Fabric Research Labs. 
Inc., Boston, Mass.); J. Alfers, C. Furgason ; 
Modern Plastics 24, ‘No. 7, 151-3, 190 (1947) 
C.A. Vol. 41, pe. 2933. 

Articles such as trays, formed of fibrous ma- 
terials and synthetic resins E. Sawyer (to 
Keyes Fibre Co.); U.S. Pat. 2,274,095, Feb. 
24, 1942: C.A. Vol. 36, pe. 3876; A pulp 
molding application. 


Pressed, fibrous resin-impregnated products 
usch as arm rests for automobiles -W. R. 
Thomson & W. Flood (to Catalin Corp.); 
U.S. 2,267,316, Dee. 23, 1941; Uses sisal fibre 
mat and a phenolic resir catalyzed by use of 
an acid; C.A. Vol. 36, pe. 652. 


Ordnance Department plastic developments— 
E. T. McBride; Chem. Eng. News 20, 849-50 
(1942); C.A. Vol. 36, pe. 5283. 


Laminated plastic pipe for chemicals—V. E. 
Eng. Chem. Industries 51, 200-1 (1942); C.A. 
Vol. 37, pe. 3201; Use of laminated piping in 
place of stainless steel and bronze pipe is dis- 
cussed. Handled 5-15°% acid solutions at 
50-70 Ib. pressure. . 


Micarta replaces critical materials—A. B. 
Thomander; Pacific Pulp Paper Ind. 16, No. 
12, 20-3 (1942); C.A. Vol. 37, pe. 3604; Use 
of laminates in pulp and paper mills is dis- 
cussed. 


Molded bobbin heads from sisal fibers and 
phenolic resins—Milo C. Dodge (to Columbian 
Rope Co.); U.S. Pat. 2,326,526, Aug. 10; 
C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 599. 


Plastics in the safety field—B. F. McDonald; 
Pac. Plastics Mag. Vol. 1, pe. 3, 10-11 (1943); 
C.A. Vol. 38, px. 598; Plastics in safety hel- 
mets etc. 


Ribbed roof structure for laminated artificial 
material—E. Komenda; U.S. Pat. 2,347,566, 
April 25, 1944; C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 228. 


Plastic printing plates—J. A. S. Morrison: 
Patra J. 7, 66-73 (1944); Plastie printing 
plates from fiberboard, paper etc. & phenolic 
resin; C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 1082. 


Printing with plastic printing plates—R. C. 
Bullen; Paper Trade J. 120, No. 18, 41-2 
(1945); Steps in producing printing plates and 
uses discussed; C.A. Vol. 39, pg. 2905. 


The Silicones—new heat-resistant plastics—E. 
Dans; Pacific Plastics Mag. 3, No. 6, 28-9; 
C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 4519. 


(1945); Suitable methods for various types of 
plasties ; C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 2905. 


Cashew nut shells in resins for laminates & 
cememts, Sees & By-products &, 
411-13 (1946); -A. Vol. 41, pe. 2601. 


SURFACING 


Laminated material formed of paper or the 
like and resin substances—H. F. Horne to 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfgz.; U.S. 1,953,- 
111, April 3, C.A. Vol. 28, 3921‘: Pigmented 
surfaced laminate. 


Laminated material suitable for simulating 
hand-rubbed woods—Wm. E. Gwaltney (to 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.);: U.S. 
1,991,090, Feb. 12, 1935; C.A. Vol. 29, 2264. 


Transferring designs, ete.—Bakelite Corp. ; 
Brit. 432,408, July 29, 1935; C.A. Vol. 30, 
547; Deseribes transfer of a design onto a 
paper laminate. 


Flexible veneers with enamel-like surface— 
John F. Dreyer (to Formica Insulation Co.) ; 
U.S. 2,062,088, Nov. 24, 1936; C.A. Vol. 31, 
789: Describes a thin laminate made up with 
urea, phenolic and polymerized vinyl chloride 
resins. 


Plastics as facing materials—I. P. Losev, K. 
A. Andrianov, S. Kilesso, and P. I. Panasyuk ; 
Stroitel Material 1936, No. 7, 45-9; C.A. Vol. 


Plastics laminates as engineering materials— 
K. Rose; (Materials & Methods, i.. Y., N. Y.) 
24, 653-64 (1946); C.A. Vol. 40, pe. 7696. 
Plastics im the printing industry—J. Winkler ; 
Printing Equipment Engr. 67, No. 5, 15-15 
(1944); C.A. Vol. 41, pe. 3997; Discusses 
plastic printing plates, ete. 


Laminated material suitable for electrical in- 
sulation, brake and clutch linings etc.—M. 
Harvey (to the Harvel Corp.) ; U.S. 2,314,701, 
March 23, 1943; C.A. Vol. 37, pe. 5167; A 
punching stock is described made from paper 
or cloth and a resin using phenol and car- 
danol and HCHO. 


Recent developments in ~~ er H. Baek- 
land; J. Ind. Eng. Chem. Vol. 3, p. 932; C.A. 
Vol. 6, Part 2, p. 1372; Some of the latest 
technical applications of Bakelite. 


The industrial use of laminated plastic ma- 
Arkhangeliskii; Plasticheskie 
Massui 1934; No. 3 47-52; C.A. Vel. 28, 


Laminated plastics in industry—R. D. Wallis: 
Modern Plastics 14, No. 2, 228-30, 232,234; 
C.A. Vol, 31, 597. 


Laminated material suitable for absorbing 
vibrations, ete.._John D. Cochrane, Jr. (to 
Formica Insulation Co.); U.S. 2,118,549, May 
24, 1938: C.A. Vol. 32, 5542. 


Fiberglas-plastic combinations—T. S. Rowers; 
Modern Plastics 18, No. 11, 69-70, 96, 98 
(1941): A review of industrial applications ; 
C.A. Vol. 35, pe. 7578. 


Phenolic resin boards—Properties and applica- 
tions—C. A. Nash & E. W. Vaill— Product. 
Eng. 14, 638-40 (1943): C.A. Vol. 38 (1944) 
pe. 181, 


Engineering uses and applications of plastics 
im various fields, such as automotive, aircraft, 
textile, machine and product design, etc.— 
John Delmonte; Pacific Plastics Mag. Vol. 1, 
No. 1 pg. 12, 30-2 (1943); C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 
594. 


Plastics vs. metals—I). Masson: Mining & 
Mat. 25, 369-72 (1944); C.A. Vol. 38, px. 
6423. 


Selecting plastic materials for appearance & 
performance—W. S. Larson; Prod. Eng. 16, 
192-5 (1945); C.A. Vol. 39, pg. 2427. 


FABRICATION AND FINISHING 


31, 3169; Describes the use of a phenolic res- 
in in a laminate for facing material. 


Synthetic resin articles—H. Rommler; A.-G. 
Ger. 644,170, April 26, 1937: C.A. Vol. 31, 
5479; Describes a method of giving a dull 
surface finish to a laminated material. 


Compound sheet material—Arnost Fischer : 
Brit. 495,917, Nov. 22, 1938: C.A. Vol. 33, 
3036; Describes the make-up of a synthetic 
resin laminate with surfaces suitable for at- 
tachment to other articles. 


Spray-coating surfaces such as those of lami- 
nated board—Arthur M. Howald and Leonard 
S. Meyer (to Plaskon Co. Inc.) ; U.S. 2,178,358, 
Oct. 31, 1939; C.A. Vol. 34, 1420; Finely 
divided particles of pulp or paper impregnated 
with a urea-formaldehyde resin are suspended 
in a non-solvent such as water and used for 
spray coating. Coating is finished by hot 
pressing. 


Plastic-impregnated fibrous materials CC. D. 
Philippe (to Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.) ; 
Can. 407,159, Sept. 1, 1942; C.A. Vol. 36, pe. 
6707; Operative and structural details are de- 
scribed for an apparatus for impregnating 
fibrous materials suitable for making airplane 
propeller blades. 


Laminated structures—N. A. DeBruyne; Brit. 
644,845, April 30, 1942; C.A. Vol. 36, pe. 
7192; Article of a fabric ete. impregnated with 
a phenolic resin to which a skin consisting 
of a metallic sheet is secured by mechanical 
bonding. 
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Decorative laminated sheet material—S. B. 
ae ae U.S. 2,295,028, Sept 28, 1942; C.A. 
Vol. 37, px. 979. 


Metallizing plastics—E. E. Halls; Plastics 
(London) 7, 235-243 (1943); ete.; A review 
of processes used etc.; C.A. Vol. 39, pg. 2226. 


Finishes for plastics—H. W. Dell (Glidden Co., 
Cleveland, O.); Iron Age, 158, No. 26, 46-7 
(1946); Various type of coatings discussed, 
also methods of preparing plastics for paint- 
ing, ete. ; C.A. Vol. 41, px. 1130, 


Difficulties in — wer we, Hess; Ver- 
fkronick 20, 167 (1947); .A. Vol. 41, peg. 
7812; Discusses Bann! Ah of surface and 
methods of applying coatings, etc. 


Ill. POST FORMING 


Resinous laminated sheet material suitable 
for radio dials, etc.—Wesley R. Thompson and 
Wm. E. Flood (to Catalin Corp. of America) ; 
U.S. 2,185,477, Jan. 2, 1940; C.A. Vol. 34, 
2964; Describes a non-brittle laminate which 
can be stam ped or punched without fracturing. 


Effects of thermoelastic forming in properties 
of thermosetting laminates—W. Beach ; 
Modern Plastics Jan., 1944, 41-5, 68-9; C.A. 
Vol. 38, pe. 5022. 


Hot-forming Micarta—E. R. Perry; Marine 
News 31, No. 2, 64-6, 160, 162 (1944): Des- 
cription of properties and applications of 
Micarta 444 post forming stock; C.A. Vol. 38, 
pe. 6423. 


ar new techniques for large moldings— 

S. Carswell; Pacific Plastirs Mag., 2, No. 
- 26-7, 39 (1944); Resin pulp molding, low 
pressure lam. & post forming discussed; C.A. 
Vol. 38, pe. 6424. 


Use of wartime experience post-forming and 
deep drawing of laminates—H. Blackman: 
Pac. Plastics Mag. 4, No. 2, 26-9 (1946); C.A. 
Vol. 40, pe. 3295. 


Phenolic sheet material—A. S. Peterson, W. 
I. Beach & R. L. Whaun; Can. 437,043, Sept. 
17, 1946; Post-forming patent. 


IV. RAYON 


Laminated material—H: ins Schuhmann (to 
Genet + Elee. Co.); U.S. 2,113,434, Apr. 5, 
1938: C.A. Vol. 32, 4255; Describes laminating 
layers of rayon together with a synthetic res- 


in. 


Optical investigation of pressed artificial resins 
W. Weigel; Kunstoffe 28, 5-8 (1938); C.A. 
Vol. 32, 5102. 


(Resin impregnated) laminated paper and 
laminated fabric w.\, 7 Hese; Kun- 
stoffe 28, 59 (1938); C.A. Vol. 32, 9333; Staple 
reycn in place of Paes ood fabric produced an 
improvement in elec. properties and moisture 
resistance. 


IV. PAPER AND CELLULOSICS 


Laminated sheet material containing synthetic 
resins—Bakel Corp.; Brit. 300,836, February 
10, 1928; C.A. Vol. 23, 4090'; Paper or cloth 
impreg nated with glycerol-phthalate type res- 
ins and the sheets are bonded with a phenolic 
resin. 





Ornamenting plywood with paper impreg- 
nated with synthetic resin—Int'l General Elec- 
tric Company; Brit. 308,739, March 27, 1928; 
Marbles and Wood Patterns; C.A. Vol. 24, 
483". 


Paper products containing synthetic resins— 
E. E. Novotny (to J. E. Stokes); U.S. 1,771,- 
138, July 22: (Electrical insulation); C.A. 
Vol. 24, 4564*, 


Laminated fibrous material—R. E. Coleman ; 
Brit. 398,618, Sept. 21, 14 : Paper rein- 
forced with textile (laminate); C.A. Vol, 28. 
pe. 1484". 





Laminated products containing phenolic resin 
H. L. Bender to Bakelite; U.S. 1,944,143, 
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MACHINING 


Resinous composition suitable for use in the 
manufacture of laminated material to be 
punched—G. Alexander (to General Electric 
Co.) ; U.S. 2,267,390, Dec. 23, 1941; C.A. Vol. 
36, pe. 2647. 





Machining of phenolic laminates—S. A. Ru- 
lon ; Tool & Die J. 8, No. 7, 94-6, 142-6 (1942): 
Descriptive; C.A. Vol. 37, pe. 697. 


Laminated material suitable for electrical in- 
sulation, brake and clutch linings ete—M. 
Harvey (to the Harvel Corp.); U.S. 2,314, 701, 
March 23, 1943; C.A. Vol. 37, pe. 5167 ; ; A 
punching stock is described made from paper 
or cloth and a resin using phenol and car- 
danol and HCHO. 


Machinability of resin laminates—H. Schall- 
brock & P. Ritter & V. Doderer; Kunstoffe 
33, 205-8 (1943); C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 3044. 


Machining fiberglas—Reinforced plastics—I’. 
>. Allen; Ind. Plastics 1, No. 2, 10-15 (1945); 
C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 3692. 


Melamine-glass cloth laminates—properties & 
machinability—P. C. Fuller; Product. Eng. 
17, No. 2, i42-5 (1946); C.A. Vol. 40 pe. 
5954. 


OVERLAYS 


Surfacing articles with synthetic resin veneers 

Arthur 5S. Lewenstein and Plyrock Ltd. ; 
Brit. 488,785, July 13, 1938 Addn. to 401,391; 
C.A,. Vol. 33, 275. 


Laminated sheet materials—Dynamit-Actien- 
Gesellschaft vormals Alfred Nobel & Co.; 
Brit. 488,911, July 15, 1938; C.A. Vol. 33, 
285; Webs of fibrous material or fabric are 
layered with wood veneers and pressed. The 
webs being so highly impregnated with a syn- 
thetic resin that a smooth surface results. 


Decorative laminated sheet material—S. B. 
Collins; U.S. 2,295,028, Sept. 28, 1942; C.A. 
Vol. 37, pe. 979. 

Plastic overlays for Douglas fir plywood—J. D. 
Long: Paper Trade J. 120, No. 12, 44-6 


IV FILLERS 


January 16; C.A. Vol. 28, 2137'; Paper-Base- 
Surface sheet treated with free phenol free 
resin, 


Composite sheet material—A. S. Lewenstei 
Brit. 401,391, November 16, 1933; C.A. Vol. 


28, 2481' Surfaced plywood—-paper or cloth. 


Laminated material formed of paper or the 
like and resin substances—H. F. Horne to 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg; U.S. 1,953, 
111, April 3,: C.A. Vol, 28, 3921*.; Pigmented 
surfaced laminate. 


Articles such as laminated products from cel- 
lulose material and synthetic resins H. -_ 
Rohlfs to General Electric; U.S. es 72, 
July 5: Alkyd laminate; paper or cloth; A. 
Vol. 26, 4428". 


U rea-aldehyde condensation products—Soc. 
Pour L'Ind. Chim. a Bale.; Brit. 413,439, 
July 19, 1934; C.A. Vol. 29, 252; Water sol- 
uble product suitable for impregnating fab- 
ries, paper, ete. among others. 


Laminating sheets such as those of paper with 
phenol-aldehyde resin—Gerald H,. Mains (to 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.) ; U.S. 1,987,- 
694, Jan. 15, 1935; C.A. Vol. 29, 1540; Des- 
cription of method of treating paper before 
lamination. 


Flexible laminated sound records—Samuel 
Whyte (to Radio Corp. of America) ; Ss. 
1,997,398, April 9, 1935; C.A. Vol. 29, 3750; 
Describes a laminate with a core of paper 
impregnated with urea-formaldehyde resin with 
at surface of a cellulose ester. 


Forming tubes and rods from fibrous material 
such as paper or cloth and a resinous binder— 
Gustave E. Landt (to Continental Diamond 
Fibre Co.); U.S. 2,001,031, May 14, 1935; 
C.A. Vol. 29, 4486; Various operative details 
are described. 


(1945); C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 2226; Description 
of process and properties etc. 


Wood-cloth and wood-paper laminates—John 
Delmonte; Brit. Plastics, 17, 341-8 (1945); 
C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 5549; Use of canvas or 
paper overlays with plywood etc. 


Laminates and overlays—D. V. Redfern ({Ad- 
hesives Products Co.); Pulp & Paper Ind. 20, 
No. 1, 48, 50 (1946); C.A. Vol. 40, pg. 4249; 
High and low pressure laminates, overlays, 
etc. 


Treating phenolic sheet—Wm. I. Beach & R. 
L. Whaun & A. Peterson (to North America 
Aviation Ine.); U.S. 2,433,643, Dee. 30, 
1947; Deals with the process of post-forming 
cloth-phenolic laminates. 


Ill. METALLING 


Deposition of metal in plastics—E. Ollard & 
E. Smith; Plastics (London) 10, 470-5, 506, 
527-530, 551, 604-8 (1946); A review of com- 
mercial practices; C.A. Vol. 41, pg. 1875. 


Metal coating of plastics—R. Karabinas, Wis- 
consin Engr. 51, No. 7, 12, 22 (1947); C.A. 
Vol. 41, px. 7812. 


Laminated plastic article—-A. V. Keller (to 
Thomson's Ltd.); U.S. 2,439,137, April 6, 
1948; A laminate having increased thermal 
cond. is prepared by metal coating the resin- 
impregnated fibrous mats before molding; 
C.A. Vol. 42, pg. 6579. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Choice of plastic materials as affected by fab- 
rication—H. C. Hillman; Prod. Eng. 13, 585-7 
(1942); C.A. Vol. 37, pg. 197. 


Processing plastics—A. J. Norton; A _ review 
Pac. Plastics Mag. No. 1, pg. 4-5, 26-27 
(1943); C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 595. 


Plastic tooling procedures—E. L. Maris; Iron 
Age-156, No. 3, 55-61, No. 4, 74-81 (1945); 
Discusses also use of laminates in tooling; 
C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 4517. 


Production of absorbent paper of the American 
type “Gee” for making laminated insulation 
boards—A. Laube and Z. Gruzdeva; Tzentral 
Nauch.-Issledovatel. Inst. Bumazhoni Prom. 
Material. 1934, No. 4, 178-93; C.A. Vol. 29, 


8326. 


Steck used for the manufacture of paper to be 
impregnated with synthetic resin Fritz Ohl. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 66, Tech. Teil, 696-8 
(1935); C.A. Vol. 30, 611; Describes paper to 
be made into electrical insulating board. 


Thermoplastic resins from aniline condensa- 
tion products—Karl Frey; Kunstoffe 25, 305-8 
(1935); C.A. Vol. 30, 1147; Chemistry and 
properties of the resin and products made 
from them, e.g., impregnated paper. 


Impregnating paper with resinous binders— 
Gerald H. Mains (to Canadian Westinghouse 
Co. Ltd.) ; Can. 357,298, Apr. 21, 1936; C. 

Vol. 30, 4008; Describes impregnating 1: er 
with a urea or thiourea resin up to 30-,0°%. 


Laminated paper product containing a synthe- 
tic hydrocarbon resin—Carlton Ellis (to Stan- 
dard Oil Development Co.); U.S. 2,042,299, 
May 26, 1936; C.A. Vol. 30, 4954. 


Trays of laminated structure—Noble S. Clay 
(to Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.); U.S. 
2,042, 210, May 26, 1936; C.A. Vol. 30, 4954; 
Describes trays formed of superposed sheets 
of paper or cloth and a heat-hardening resin. 


Urea-formaldehyde resins and compositions— 
Bakelite Ltd.; Brit. 449,898, July 2, 1936; 
C.A. Vol. 30, 8436; Paper impregnated with 
these resins may be built up into laminated 
articles. 


Sheets of cellulosic material impregnated with 
synthetic resin and suitable for electrical in- 
sulation, etc.—Peter Pinten (to Dynamit-A- 
G vorm. Alfred Nobel & Co.) ; U.S. 2,054,444, 
Sept. 15, 1936; C.A. Vol. 30, 7726; A water- 
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soluble phenolic resin is used to impregnate 
paper and a laminate is built up of these 
sheets. 


Laminated sheets for electrical insulation, 
ete.—Kurt Ripper, U.S. 2,066,421, Jan. 5, 
1937; C.A. Vol. 31, 1119; Deseribes a laminate 
of paper, linen, or asbestos, bound together 
with a thiourea formaldehyde resin. 
materials—The British Thomson- 
Houston Co. Ltd.; British 452,540, August 25, 
1936: C.A. Vol. 31, 1123; Describes molded 
and laminated materials made from bagasse, 
sawdust, cornstalks, ete. 


Cellulosic 


Laminated boards—Gilbert T. Morgan and 
Norman J Megson; Brit. 465,411, May 
$, 1987; C.A. Vol. 31, 7151; Describes the 
treating of paper with materials required for 
forming a phenol-formaldehyde resin, the 
sheets are piled, pressed, and heated to form 
an insoluble, infusible resin in a single oper- 
ation. 


Laminated artificial resin materials. Produc- 
tion qualities and uses of hard paper and hard 
textiles—Fritz Holm; Maschinenban 15, 267-71 
(1936); Chem. Zentr. 1936, II, 381; A review; 
C.A. Vol. 31, 8745. 


Compound paper—-The British Thomson-Hous- 
ton Co. Ltd.; Brit. 475,756, Nov. 25, 1936; 
C.A. Vol. 32, 3524; Desc ribes a laminate of 
perforated papers bound together with a 


phenolic resin, 


Laminated pigmented paper—Gerald H. Mains 
(to Westinghouse Elec. & a, Co.); U.S. 
2,125,076, July 26, 1938; C.A. Vol. 32, 7617; 
Describes a laminate with a surface sheet pig- 
mented with titanium dioxide or Fe or Cr. 
oxides as well as impregnated with a synthetic 
resin. 


Synthetic resin articles—The Goldschmidt A.-G, 
Brit. 503,580, Apr. 11 1939: C.A. Vol. 33, 
6991: Describes phenolic resin laminates of 
paper, cardboard, fabric, etc. 


Plastics and paper—J. F. Maguire; By Gum 
(Detroit) 9, No. 4, 8-9 (1939); Rev. Current 
Lit. Paint Colour Varnish & Allied Ind. 12, 
324, (1939); C.A. Vol. 33, 9480; Includes a 
discussion of laminated products of phenolic 
and urea resins. 


Experimental investigation of Australian-made 
dielectrics—Arthur W. Martin; Trans. Inst. 
Eners., Australia 20, 411-16 (1939); C.A. Vol. 
34, 2493; A detailed study of the mechanism 
of failure of bakelized paper and canvas 


bushings. 


Laminated plastic—A. I. Abramov.; Russ. 
52,331, Dec. 12, 1937; C.A. Vol. 34, 3844; 
Sheets of paper are treated with a nitro var- 
nish and pressed together at 135-40 


Laminated plastic—S. I. Ushakov, Ya. M. 
Lukomskii, and S. I. Kucherenko; Russ. 53, 
609, July 31, 1938; C.A. Vol. 34, 5567; Veneer 
sheets are held together by paper pasted with 
aq. suspensions of resins of the type phenol- 
cellulose and phenol-lignin, which are incorp- 
orated in the paper on the roll. 


Hard papers from cresol-resin-cellulose mix- 
tures—Hermann Burmeister; Kunstofftech. u. 
Kunstoffanwend. 10, 3-6 (1940) C.A. Vol. 34, 
5658. 


Laminated materials comprising phenolic res- 
ins, ete.—Llioyd E. Wood (to Western Electric 
Co.) ; U.S. 2,201,568, May 21, 1940; C.A. Vol. 
34, 6386; Describes a laminate in which sheets 
impregnated with a phenolic resin are as- 
sembled with sheets impregnated with a cel- 
lulose deriv. and pressed. 


Sound records—W. Zerweck & K. Keller & P. 
Pinten (to I. G. Farbennd A.G.); U.S. Pat. 
2,231,836, Feb. 11; C.A. Vol. 35, pg. 3368; 
Paper is treated with a melamine-formaldehyde 
resin and cured with heat and pressure. 


The action of motor fuels and oils in impreg- 
nated papers—W. Paul; Kunstoffe 30, 142-4 


(1940); Papers were impregnated with urea 
resins and phenolic resins; C.A. Vol. 35, pe. 
4516. 


Dielectric properties of experimental resin- 
paper ards—L. Harshorn & E. Ruchton & 
N. Megson; Beama J. 48, 112-15 (1941); C.A. 
Vol. 35, pe. 8147. 


Laminated electric insulators—The Bushing Co. 
Ltd. and Wm. J. Brown; Brit. 522,553, June 
20, 1940; Layers of paper impregnated or 
coated with polystyrene resin are bonded to- 
gether ; C.A. Vol. 36, pa. 855. 
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Printing plates, etc.—‘‘Semperit” Osterreich- 
isch-Amerikanische Gummiwerke; A. G. Aus- 
trian 156,821, Aug. 25, 1939; C.A. Vol. 36, 
pe. 2057; Printing plates made with paper 
impregnated with phenolic resin. 


Luminous material suitable for use in instru- 
ment boards of automobiles or airplanes, etc. 

. F. Dreyer (to Formica Insulation Co.) ; 
U.S. 2,275,290, March 3, 1942; C.A. Vol. 36, 
pe. 1236; Uses a small amount of fluorescent 
dye added to the resin to impregnate paper 
etc. to form laminates. 


oil absorption — tests—M. Dallin; Plastics 
Trends 2, No. 7, 6 (1942); Laminated paper 
base phenolic is less absorbent than laminated 
canvas, ete; C.A. Vol. 37, pe. 197. 

Plastics and the paper industry—R. Nicholls; 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 44, 143-6, 151 (1943); 
C.A. Vol. 37, pe. 2179; A discussion with 59 


references. 


Electrical insulation ratings of commercial 
compressed papers and fibers—G. Pfestorf; 
Kunstoff-Tech. U. Kunstoffe-Anwend 11, 252-4 
(1941); C.A. Vol. 37, pe. 3528. 


Industrial materials of compressed-layer con- 
struction—H. Burmeister; Chem Zentr. 1942, 
I. 2201-Physical properties of hard papers, 
hard textiles, materials com pressed in layers, 
wood pressed with artificial resin, and their 
applications; C.A. Vol. 37, pe. 3528. 


Laminated material suitable for electrical in- 
sulation, brake and clutch linings etc.—M. T. 
Harvey (to the Harvel Corp.); U.S. 2,314,701, 
March 23, 1943; C.A. Vol. 37, pe. 5167; A 
punching stock is described made from paper 
or cloth and a resin using phenol and cardanol 
and HCHO. 


Ltd.; Brit. 


impregnated material—J. Burns, 
Vol. 38, 


Pat. 549,615, Nov. 30, 1942; C.A. 
pe. 820. 


Flameproofing and laminating sheets of fibrous 
material, such as paper or cotton cloth—F 
P. Hemsickerl (to Westinghouse Elec. & 
Manuf. Co.); U.S. Pat. 2,329,051, Sept. 7; 
C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 1115. 


Laminated arr ay rican Cyanamid >. : 
Brit. Pat. 551,127, Feb. 9, 1943; C.A. Vol. 
pe. 1822. 


High-strength low pressure-molded paper-base 
laminates—C. F. Marschner; Pacific Pulp 
Paper Ind. 18, No. 8, 22-6 (1944); C.A. Vol. 
38, pe. 2009, 


Laminating papers—A. H. Croup; Pacific Pulp 
Paper Ind. 17, No. 11, 18 (1943); C.A. Vol. 
38, pe. 2139. 


Paper base and wood plastics..A. J. Stamm ; 
Pacific Pulp Paper Ind. 18, No, 2, 41-2, 45 
(1944); C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 2139. 


Resins for paper-base laminates—N. D. Han- 
son & P. Wilson; Paper Trade J. 118 No, 15, 
48-50 (1944); C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 3472. 


Short-time static tests & creep tests of a pap- 
er-laminated plastic—W. N. Findley & W. J. 
Worley; Proc. Am. Soc. Testing Materials; 
Reprint No. 90 (1944); C.A. Vol. 38, pg. 4337. 


Effect of moisture on the physical properties 
of paper-base plastics—A. H. Croup; Paper 
Trade J. 118 No. 20, 43-6 (1944); C.A. Vol. 
38, pe. 4338. 


High strength phenolic paper laminatesG. K. 
Dickerman; Paper Trade J. 118, No. 26, 33-6 
(1944); C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 4341. 


High strength, low pressure molded paper-base 
lamimates—C. F. Marschner; Pacific Plastics 
Mag. 2, No. 4, 21-3, 40 (1944); C.A. Vol. 38, 
pe. 4718. 


Plastics having a paper base—J. H. Watson 
& H. E. Anderson; Brit. Pat. 553,560, May 
27, 1943; Addition of chopped sisal fibers ete. 
to increase strength; C.A. Vol. 38, pg. 5335. 
Paper plastics products—C. C. Sachs; Pacific 
Pulp & Paper Ind. 18, No. 3, 44, 46, 48, 50-1 
(1944); C.A. Vol. 38, pg. 5614; Types of plas- 
tics & resins available etc. 


Phenolic resins for paper-base laminates—H. 
Kline; Pacific Plastics Mag. 2, No. 9, 32-4 
(1944); Paper Trade J. 119, No. 13, 30-2 
(1944); Resin modifications etc. discussed; 
C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 6006. 


Rag content paper for plastics—W. G. Hend- 
rich; Paper Trade J. 119, No. 9, 31-2 (1944); 
C.A,. Vol. 38, pg. 6560. 


Ribbed roof structure for laminated artificial 
material—E. Komenda; U.S. Pat. 2,347,566, 
April 25, 1944; C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 228, 


Reinforced plastic molded bodies—F. Moss; 
Brit. Pat. 554,737; C.A. Vol. 39, pg. 644-645; 
A plastic of woven paper fabric and phenolic 
resin, 


Paper-base laminates for aircraft—-L. H. Rit- 
ter; Plastics (Chicago) 1, No. 7, 30-2 (1944); 
C.A. Vol. 39, pg. 643; Description and prop- 
erties of high strength paper phenolic lami- 
nate. 


Plastic printing plates—J. A. S. Morrison: 
Patra J. 7, 66-73 (1944); Plastic printing 
plates from fiberboard, paper etc. & phenolic 
resin; C.A. Vol. 39, pg. 1082. 


Laminated material—H. M. Elsey: Can. 
423,272, Oct. 17, 1944; Refrigerator panels 
using melamine surface sheets & phenolic 
filler; C.A. Vol. 39, pg. 1088. 


Paper-base plastics production at low pressure 

K. W. Pepper . Barwell; J. Soe. 
Chem. Ind. 63, 321-9 (1944) ; C.A. Vol. 39, 
pe. 1319; Discussion of strength etc. with 
various methods of production etc. 


Paper-base laminates—T. A. Howells, H. F. 
Lewis, Ind & Eng. Chem. 37, 264-8 (1945); 
Review of development of low pressure lami- 
nates, comparative data on laminates with 
phenolic, furane, allymer, melamine, urea and 
vinylite ; C.A. Vol. 39, pg. 1781. 


Recent work at the institute of paper chem- 
istry on dielectric properties of paper—J. A. 
Vanden; Akker, Paper Trade J. 119, No. 26, 
33-5 (1944); C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 1991. 


Abrasion resistance of paper-base plastics & 
associated materials—E. R. Hoffman: Paper 
Trade J. 120, No. 4, 45-8; C.A. Vol. 39, pg. 


2008, 


Papreg—The development of a paper plastic— 
E. C. O. Erickson & G. E. Mackin; Trans. 
Am. Soc. Mech. Engr. 67, 267-77; Descriptive 
article; C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 2905. 


Use of various papers in paper laminates— 
R. W. Barber; Paper Trade J. 120, No. a, 
46-8 (1945) C.A. Vol. 39, pg. 2906. 


Physical-strength properties of molded fiber- 
resin preformed materials—R. H. Mosher & 
J. B. Griffin; Modern Plastics Feb., 1945, 
43-8; C.A. Vol. 39, pg. 2225. 


Some applications of pulp & paper in the plas- 
tics industry—D. Jackson; Paper Trade J. 
120, No. 26, 25-30 (1945); C.A. Vol. 39, pz. 
3693. 


Papers for the laminating industry—Geo. Alex- 
ander; Paper Trade J. 120, No. 23, 37-8 
(1945); C.A. Vol. 39, pg. 3693: Reasons for 
choice of paper & description of laminating 
processes. 


Paper and the plastics industry—W. B. Dar- 
ling; Ind. Plastics, 1, No. 3, 10-13, 44 (1945); 
C.A. Vol. 39, px. 4261. 


Hot-forming of phenolic poops Cc 
Guhl; Mech. Eng. 67, 175-9 (1945 A. V ol. 
39, pg. 4261. 


The use of various papers in paper laminates 
R, Barber; Am. Paper Converter, 19, 
No. 7, 18-20 (1945); C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 4262. 
combination products. 
Pulp-resin preforms—R. H. Mosher; Paper 
Mill News, 68, No. 16, 17-18 (1945); C.A. Vol. 
39, pe. 5484; Also paper-base laminates sat- 
urated papers. 


Pulp-synthetic resin 


Laminated plastics impregnated paper, im- 
pregnated fabrics—Franck & Nagel Chem 
Zentr. 1941, II, 1800; Review of properties 
& applications. C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 5549. 


Wood-cloth and wood-paper laminates—John 
Delmonte; Brit. Plastics, 17, 341-8 (1945); 
Cc Vol. 39, pe. 5549; Use of canvas or 
paper overlays with plywood ete. 


Paper and the plastics industry Il-protective 
and decorative surfacing—William B. Darling: 
Ind. Plastics 1, No. 6, 22-5 (1945); C.A. Vol. 
40, pg. 1058. 


Possible methods for combining synthetic res- 
ins with paper directly on the paper machine— 
R. A. Mosher; Paper Trade J. 121, No. 25, 
47-9 (1945); C.A. Vol. 40, pg. 1319. 

What paper for laminates—R. W. Barber: 
Plastics (Chicago) 4, No. 1, 66, 68, 86, 88 
(1946); C.A. Vol. 40, pe. 2684. 
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Laminated materials—E. H. G. Sargent; Brit. 
Patent 563,950, Sept. 6, 1944: C.A. Vol. 40, 
pe. 3023. 


Structural-type paper-base laminates. Their 
properties & characteristics—C. F. Marschner ; 
Pacific Plastics Mag. 4, No. 2, 34-5, 47 (1946); 
C.A. Vol. 40, pg. 3295. 


Paper for plastics—H. J. Holtz & L. J. Beau- 
lien; Ind. Plastics, 1, No. 10, 19, 30 (1946); 
C.A,. Vol. 40, pg. 3298. 


Lignin-filled laminated-paper  plastics—U.S. 
Forest Products Lab. ete.; Paper Trade J. 
122, No. 14, 35-42; C.A. Vol. 40, pg. 3642-43. 


Paper-base laminates—E. S. Bauer; Pulp 
Paper Mag. Can. 47, No. 6, 75-7 (1946); Gen- 
eral Review; C.A. Vol. 40, pg. 4913. 


Structural-type paper base ltaminates. Their 
properties and characteristics—C. F. Mar- 
schner; Pacific Plastics Mag. 4, No. 4, 38, 40, 
42-3 (1946); C.A. Vol. 40, pe. 4913. 


Paper & the plastics industry—Formed and 
molded items—Wm. B. Darling; Ind. Plastics 
2, No. 2, 28-30, 36 (1946); C.A. Vol. 40, pg. 
5291. 


Production of resin-impregnated re 
preforms—H. ’. Martin; Plastics 8, 520-9 
(1944); C.A. Vol. 40, pg. 6291. 


Present and future technical developments in 
wood and in paper-base plastics and ligno- 
plastics—Am. Matagrin; Papeterie 68, 39-43, 
70-73, 106-7, 109-110 (1946); C.A. Vol. 41, 
pe. 857; A resume. 


Manufacture of laminates in Germany—G. M. 
Kline & Mrs. E. Callomon; Modern Plastics 
24, No. 2, 147-9, 208-10 (1946); C.A. Vol. 41, 
pe. 2602; A review from Dept. of Commerce 
Report PB-33273 covering paper & fabric-base 
laminates. 


Paper and the plastics industry—A review of 
applications and post-war potential uses—W. 
B. Darling; Ind. Plastics 2, No. 10, 18-22 
(1947); C.A. Vol. 41, pe. 3998; Descriptive. 


Methods for combining phenolic resins and 
paper—E. Bauer; Paper Trade J. 125, No. 3, 
502 (1947); C.A. Vol. 41, pe. 5749; Off-ma- 
chine, wet webs, and beater addn. methods of 
combining phenolic resins and paper are des- 
cribed. Data for costs, grades available & 
applications are discussed. 


Paper for plastic laminates—J. C. Pitzer (the 
Formica Co.); Paper Trade J. 125, No. 4, 
49-51 (1947); C.A. Vol. 41, pe. 5750; A gen- 
eral discussion is given of papers used and 
their properties, together with the applications 
of paper-base laminates. 


Paper for use in plastic laminates—J. C. Pit- 
zer; Am. Paper Converter 21, No. 9, 14-15, 21 
(1947); C.A. Vol. 41, pg. 7812. 


Plastics testing in the paper-mill laboratory— 
J. C. Parsell (J. P. Lewis Co.); Paper Trade 
J. 126, No. 16, 55-7 (1948); c A. Vol. 42, 
pe. 4389; The use of resins for wet-strength 
coated, impregnated and laminated papers, 
and their beater and machine addition is dis- 
cussed. 


Causes of dimensional instability of paper-base 
phenolic resin laminates on total immersion 
in water—C. J. Straka (Westinghouse Elec. 
Corp.); Paper Trade J. 126, No. 14, 50-4 
(1948); C.A. Vol. 42, pe. 4389; By means of 
curves, the effect of nature of the resin, the 
type of paper and the method of treating and 
molding the laminate on the dimensional sta- 
bility is shown. 


Phenol resin. The resin from hexamethylene- 
tetraminetri-phenol—T. Miyoshi; J. Soc. Chem. 
Ind. Japan; Insulating products are obtained 
from above resin; C.A. Vol. 42, pg. 6154 


Laminates from purified cotton linters sheets— 
M. Gallagher and R. Seymour (Univ. of Chat- 
tanooga); Modern Plastics 25, No. 12, 117-18, 
171-3, (1948); C.A. Vol. 42, pg. 8020; Lami- 
nates were made from chem. cotton sheets 
impreg. with polyester, phenolic and thermo- 
plastic resins. Rockwell hardness M, water 
absorption. 


The swelling of reinforced plastics—F. T. Bar- 
well and /, Pepper; Trans. Farady Soc. 
42B, 275-82; C.A. Vol. 42, pg. -.8519; Discusses 
causes for swelling of laminates, etc. 


IV. GLASS 


Electrical insulation of fibrous glass—E. B. 
Shaud and . Hyde (to Owens Corning 
Fiberglas Corp.); U.S. 2,209,850, July 30, 
1941; Composition of glass cloth and synthetic 
resin; C.A. Vol. 35 (1941); pe. 234 
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Fiberglas-plastic combinations—T. S. Rogers: 
Modern Plastics 18, No. 11, 69-70, 96, 98 
(1941); A review of industrial applications; 
C.A. Vol. 35, pg. 7578. 


Loss of strength of laminates on prolonged 
beating—M. Azam; Plastics Trends 2, 7-8 
(1942); C.A. Vol. 36, pg. 5283; Data for im- 
pact strength of laminates of muslin and glass 
cloth with phenolic resin for one week at 
300°F. 


properties of fiberglas laminated 
W. Armstrong; Iron Age 152, No. 
C.A. Vol. 37, pg. 5512. 


Physical 
plastics—C. 
4, 51-4 (1943); 


Pressed products of synthetic resins. Allge- 
meine Elektricitats—Gessellschaft; Ger. 728- 
757, Nov. 5, 1942; Products of glass wool and 


resins; C.A. Vol. 38, pg. 430. 


materials—American Cyanamid 


Laminated 
551,127, Feb. 9, 1943; C.A. 


Co.; Brit. Pat. 
Vol. 38, pg. 1822. 


Significance of new data on combinations of 
plastics & glass fibers—F. W. Preston; Glass 
Ind. 25, 266-7, 284, 287 (1944); C.A. Vol. 38, 
pe. 4063. 


Large molding techniques—T. S. Carswell; 
Plastics & Resins 3, No. 10, 10-14, 29-31, 36 
(1944); Various procedures described, prop- 
erties of glass cloth laminates, etc.; C.A. Vol. 
39, pe. 643. 


Increasing the compressive strength of fiber- 
glas reinforced plastics—G. Slaytor; Ohio 
State University Eng. Expt. Station Ne ows 16, 
No. 4, 3-8. (1944); C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 1082. 


Phenolic resin reinforced with glass fibers— 
R. W. Auxier (to Can. Westinghouse); Can. 
425,665, Feb. 20, 1945; C.A. Vol. 39, pg. 1782. 


Machining fiberglas—Reinforced plastics—F. 
E. Allen; Ind. Plastics 1, No. 2, 10-15 (1945); 
C.A. Vol. 39, pg. 3692. 


Phenolic resin-bonded glass eS W. 
Auxier (to Westinghouse) ; . 2,372,048, 
March 20, 1945; C.A. Vol. 39, ‘De. 5563. 


Melamine-bonded fiberglas laminates—G. A. 
Albert; Plastics (Chicago) 3, No. 6, 82, 105-8 
(1945); C.A. Vol. 40, pe. 3295. 


Glass fabric melamine resin laminates—C. J. 
Straka; Plasties 5, No. 2, 62-6, 68-70, 80-1 
(1946); C.A. Vol. 40, pe. 5597. 


Melamine-glass cloth laminates-properties & 
machinability—P. C. Fuller; Product. Eng. 
17, No. 2, 142-5 (1946); C.A. Vol. 40, peg. 
5954. 


Laminated material—L. S. Meyer (to Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co.); Can. 439,904, Feb. 
25, 1947; C.A. Vol. 41, pg. 4010; Layers of 
fabric containing some glass fiber and some 
cellulose fiber is impregnated with a phenol- 
HCHO binder. The cellulose fibers prevent the 
sepn. of the glass fibers from the resin and 
gzive the product great strength. 


Low pressure laminate—J. Delmonte; U.S. 
2,419,440, April 22, 1947; C.A. Vol. 41, pe. 
1966; Low pressure laminate is made by bond- 
ing alternate layers of glass cloth using a 
mixture of melamine HCHO resin and plaster 
of paris using HCl as the curing agent. 


Reinforced plastic—H. W. Collins (to Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp.); U.S. 2,428,654, 
Oct. 7, 1947; C.A. Vol. 42, pg. 414; A plastic 
laminate consists of layers of reinforeed glass 
fabric and a resin binder. The glass fabric 
is reinforced by means of parallel strands of 
glass fiber. 


Laminated materials of artificial resin and 
glass fibers—F. Bollenrath; Kunstoffe Ver 
Kunstoff-Tech. U. Anwend 36, 73-80 (1946); 
C.A. Vol. 42, pe. 2469; Woven glass silk and 
phenolic resin cured in various shapes. Des- 
cribes mech. properties and some applications. 


Effect of simulated service conditions on plas- 
tics—W. Crouse ete.; Nat'l Advisary 
Comm. Aeronant Tech. Note No. 1240, 21 pp. 
(1947); C.A. Vol. 42, pe. 2470; Asbestos-fab- 
ric phenolic laminate and glass fabric unsat- 
urated polyester laminate were found to be 
the most resistant in exposure to various com- 
binations of moisture, heat, and ultraviolet 
light. 


Glass fiber reinforced plastics—E. White etc. 
(to Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp.); U.S. 
2,446,119, July 27, 1948; C.A. Vol. 42, pg. 
7573: A process for treating glass fibers to 
increase the adhesion between the fibers and 
the coating materials such as synthetic resins, 
by coating the fibers with dextrinized starch, 





heating to a temperature from 200° per 14 to 
3 hrs. to about 400° per 2-3 seconds to fix the 
starch securely to the fiber surface and then 
coating the fiber with a synthetic resin. 


IV. WOOD 


Varnish and Paints for the Impregnation of 
Cloth and Paper—Anon.; Farbe u. Lach, p. 
587; C.A. Vol. 21, Part 1, p. 1019; A review 
of formulas for the mfg. of artificial leather, 
etc. and the impregnation of sail, tent, paper, 
etc. 


The influence of Plasticization on the Mechan- 
ical, & Elastic Properties of Artificial & Nat- 
ural Plastic Materials—Otto Manfred & Josef 
Obisst; Kolloid-Z Vol. 42, p. 174; C.A. Vol. 
21, Part 2, p. 2991; The elastic properties of 
resins depend on their condition of oriented 
molecular aggregation—determined by the 
plasticizing treatment they receive prior to 
hardening or setting. 


Ornamenting plywood with paper impregnated 
with synthetic resin—Int'l General Electric 
Company ; Brit. 308,739, March 27, 1928; Mar- 
bles and Wood Patterns; C.A. Vol. 24, 483°. 


Composite laminated products including wood 
veneers—H. Piornik; Brit. 353,094, April 28, 
1930; C.A. Vol. 27, 585*; Process Patent. 


Composite sheet material—A. S. Lewenstein; 
Brit. 401,391, November 16, 1933; C.A. Vol. 
28, 2481°; Surfaced plywood-paper or cloth. 


Laminated sheet materials—Dynamit-Actien- 
Gesellschaft vormals Alfred Nobel & Co. ; Brit. 
488,911, July 15, 1938; C.A. Vol. 33, 285; 
Webs of fibrous material or fabric are layered 
with wood veneers and pressed. The webs 
being so highly impregnated with a synthetic 
resin that a smooth surface results. 


Experiments on the wearing qualities of res- 
in-impregnated laminated products made from 
wood or fabric—H. Opitz and F. Blasberg; 
Kunstoffe 29, 321-5 (1939); C.A. Vol. 34, 8105. . 


Wood-fiber sheets—H. Meyer; Ger. 688,318, 
Feb. 1, 1940; Wood waste is mixed with a 
binder and then pressed between sheets of 
paper sprayed with a resin. The paper is 
subsequently removed; C.A. Vol. 35, pg. 
3818. 


Fibrous composition suitable for laminated 
products—G. E. Wightman & E. Kritzmacher 
(to Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.); U.S. 
2,229,357, Jan. 21; C.A. Vol. 35, pg. 3012. 


Plastics from lignin and wood—Geo. H. Tom- 
linson, Il; Pulp & Paper Mag. Canada 42, 
91-2, 120; C.A. Vol. 35, pg. 3080. 


Light-colored liquo-cellulose fiber suitable for 
making sheets or boards—H Morgan & 
B. O. Stewart (to Masonite Corp.); U.S. 
2,234,188, March 11; C.A. Vol. 35, pg. 3817; 
A process of making steam exploded fiber 
which is light colored using alkali sulfate to 
impregnate wood chips before exploding with 
steam, etc. 


Gears of compressed-impregnated materials— 
M. Kraemer; Kunstoffe 31, 85-7 (1941); € 
Vol. 35, pe. 4870; Discusses gears made with 
canvas and wood laminates. 


Laminated materials—H. Standinger & P. 
Coppock (to the Distillers Co. Ltd.); Brit. 
512,942, Dee. 19, 1939; C.A. Vol. 35, pe. 6028; 
Wood is impregnated with polystyrene in ben- 
zene and subjected to heat and pressure. 


Laminated wood structure—A. Lang; Brit. 
525,556, Aug. 30, 1940; C.A. Vol. 35, pe. 6702. 








Laminating fibrous sheets—E. R. Perry (to 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.); U.S. 2,275,- 
989. March 10, 1942; Prepares laminates using 
usual materials and a sheet having a binder 
and an infusible material such as sand or saw- 
dust and bonding with heat and pressure in 
usual manner; C.A. Vol. 36, pe. 4638. 


Plastics. Laminated materials—V. E. Yarsley; 
Times, Trade & Eng. 51, No. 943, 44 (1942); 
C.A. Vol. 37, pe. 970; New developments in 
laminated plastics and the use of wood aided 
by plastics in aircraft construction are dis- 
cussed, 


Industrial materials of compressed-layer con- 
struction—H. Burmeister; Chem Zentr. 1942, 
I. 2201-Physical properties of hard papers, 
hard textiles, materials compressed in layers, 
wood pressed with artificial resin, and their 
applications; C.A. Vol. 37, pg. 3528. 

Resin-impregnated compressed wood—Jicwood 
Ltd. and R. L. J. Farina; Brit. 547,128, Aug. 
14, 1942; C.A. Vol. 37, pe. 5520; Wood is 
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solution of phenol 


impregnated with an aq. 
and hexa, the water is removed and the wood 
pressed with heat and pressure. 


Impregnated material—J. Burns, Ltd; Brit. 
Pat. 549,615, Nov. 30, 1942; C.A. Vol. 38, pg. 


R20, 


Paper base and wood plastics—A. J. Stamm; 
Pacific Pulp Paper Ind. 18, No. 2, 41-2 45 
(1944); C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 2139. 


Three new techniques for large moldings—T. 
S. Carswell; Pacific Plastics Mag. 2, No. 9, 
6-7, 39 (1944): Resin pulp molding, low 
pressure lam. & post forming discussed; C.A. 
Vol, 38, pe. 6424, 


Possible uses of improved woods & wood-base 
plastics—A. J. Stamm; Wood Products, 50 No. 
21-2; C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 1320. 


Plastics from wood and for wood improve- 
ment—R. V. Nicholls; Paper Trade J. 119, 
No. 25, 43-6 (1944); C.A. Vol. 39, peg. 2007. 
Wood-cloth and wood-paper laminates—John 
Delmonte; Brit. Plasties, 17, 341-8 (1945); 
C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 5549; Use of canvas or 
paper overlays with plywood etc. 


Manufacture of Compreg in Germany—R. 
_ hs urdson and G. M. Kline; Modern Plastics 
No. 7, 155-9 (1946); C.A. Vol. 40, pg. 


oeat 


Present and future technical developments in 
wood and in paper-base plastics and ligno- 
plastics—Am. Matagrin; Papeterie 68, 39-43, 
70-73, 106-7, 109-110 (1946) C.A. Vol. 41, pe. 


857; A resume, 


Effect of sodium hydroxide on “Compreg’’— 
R. Paulson and W. Gilchrist; Plastics Trends 
6. No. 2, 5-6 (1946); C.A. Vol 41, pe. 1132; 
Effect of varying strength NaOH solutions 
on birch Compreg made with a water soluble 
phenolic resin. 


The place of wood in the plastics industry—F. 
B. Huddleston; Australian Plastics 1, No, 2, 
8-41 (1947); A survey; C.A. Vol. 41, pe. 


6766. 


Plastic laminated wood—A. A. Berlin; U.S.- 
S.R. 67,247, Oct. 31, 1946; C.A. Vol. 42, pg. 
5275: Plywood sheets are saturated with a so- 
lution of cyanamide, dicyanamide thiourea, 
melamine, or a mixture of these, cemented 
with a resin and cured at 160 Product has 
high tensile and impact strength ete. and is 
resistant to penetration by bullets. 


IV. PULP AND FIBRE 


Electrical Insulation—Gordon E. Wightman; 
U.S. 1,966,314, April 2, 1935; C.A. Vol. 29, 
3423: Laminated material comprising sheets 
of porous wood fibers bonded with a synthetic 


resin, 


Laminated 1 A. Kenny (to Barrett 
Co.) Can, 54.906, Dec. 4, 1935: C.A. Vol. 
30, 1902; A " qpumarone-inéene resin is pptd. 
on fibrous pulp. The pulp is formed into 
a sheet, dried and then the sheets are pressed 
together to form a laminated product. 


Compound paper—The Bushing Co. Ltd. and 
Wm. J. Brown; Brit. 486,534, June 7, 1938; 
C.A. Vol. 32, 9500; Describes the addition 
of a ground resin to the pulp during the beat- 
ing process, making paper therefrom, coating 
the paper from a varnish of the same type 
of resin and making a laminate of them un- 
der heat and pressure 


The role of fibers in the manufacture of plas- 
tics. The manufacture of laminated plastics— 
V. E. Yarsley: Sisal Rev. & Ind. Fibres Sur- 
vey 2, 152-4, 191-4 (1938); C.A. Vol. 83, 5939. 


Light-colored liquo-cellulose fiber suitable for 
making sheets or boards—H. W. Morgan & 
B. O. Stewart (to Masonite Corp.): U.S. 
?.234,188, March 11: C.A. Vol. 35, pe. 3817: 
A process of making steam exploded fiber 
which is light colored using alkali sulfate to 
mpregnate wood chips before exploding with 
steam, etc. 


Wood-fiber sheets—H. Meyer; Ger. 688,318, 
Feb, 1, 1940; Wood waste is mixed with a 
binder and then pressed between sheets of 
paper sprayed with a resin. The paper is 
subsequently removed; C.A. Vol. 35, pe. 3818. 


Plastic compositions suitable for molding— 
M. Dodge (to Columbian Rope Co.); U.S. 
2,249,888, July 22; C.A. Vol. 35, pg. 7062; Use 
of any vegetable fibers with a synthetic resin, 
etc. 
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Pressed, fibrous resin-impregnated products 
such as arm rests for automobiles—W. R. 
Thomson & W. Flood (to Catalin Corp.) ; U.S 
2,267,316, Dee, 23, 1941; Uses sisal fiber mat 
and a phenolic resin catalyzed by use of an 
acid ; C.A. Vol. 36, pg. 2652 


Articles such as trays, formed of fibrous ma- 
terials and synthetic resins—E. Sawyer (to 
Keyes Fibre Co.); U.S. Pat. 2,274,095, Feb. 
24, 1942; C.A. Vol. 36, pg. 3876 ; A pulp 
molding application. 


Greater tensile strength for plastics is indi- 
cated by experiments with unwoven plastic 
bonded fiber—M. A. Goldman & G. A. Olsen; 
Textile Research 13, No. 2, 25-32 (1942); C.A. 
Vol. 37, pe. 971. 


Electrical insulation ratings of commercial 
compressed papers and fibers—G. Pfestorf; 
Kunstoff-Tech. U. Kunstoffe-Anwend 11, 252-4 
(1941); C.A. Vol. 37, pe. 3528 


Molded bobbin heads from sisal fibers and 
phenolic resins—Milo C. Dodge (to Columbian 
Rope Co.); U.S. Pat. 2,326,526, Aug. 10; C 
Vol. 38, pe. 599. 


Plastics having a paper base—J. H. Watson 
& H. E. Anderson; Brit. Pat. 553,560, May 27, 
1943; Addition of chopped sisal fibers etc. to 
increase strength; C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 5335. 


Resin impregnated fibrous materials—L. 
Smidth; U.S. Pat, 2,376,200, May 15, 1945; 
Urea HCHO resin for above; C.A. Vol. 39, 
pe. 3694. 


Pulps for pulp-reinforced plastics—S,. L. Sch- 
wartz ete.; Paper Trade J. 121, No. 2, 42-4; 
C.A,. Vol. 39, pg. 3968. 


Plastic products—W. L. Rust & D. M. Musser 
(to Glenn L. Martin Co.); U.S. 2,371,313, 
March 13, 1945; Plastic of cotton fibers and 
water soluble resin; C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 522 


Pulp reinforced plastics—S. L. Schwartz etc. ; 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 46, 771-9 (1945); C.A. 
Vol. 39, pg. 5549. 


Laminated material—L. S. Meyer (to Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co.); Can. 439,904, Feb. 
25, 1947; C.A. Vol. 41, pe. 4010; Layers of 
fabric containing some glass fiber and some 
cellulose fiber is impregnated with a phenol- 
HCHO binder. The cellulose fibers prevent the 
sepn. of the glass fibers from the resin and 
give the product great strength. 


Laminated plastic article—A. V. Keller (to 
Thomson's Ltd.); U.S. 2,439,137, April 6, 
1948; A laminate having increased thermal 
cond. is prepared by metal coating the resin- 
impregnated fibrous mats before molding ; C.A. 
Vol. 42, pg. 6579. 


The swelling of reinforced plastics—F. T. Bar- 
well and K. W. Pepper; Trans. Farady Soc. 
42B, 275-82; C.A. Vol. 42, pe. 8519; Discusses 
causes for swelling of laminates, etc. 


IV. CLOTH, COTTON 


Laminated sheet material containing synthetic 
resins—Bakel Corp.; Brit. 300,836, February 
10, 1928; C.A. Vol, 23, 4090*; Paper or cloth 
impregnated with glycerol-phthalate type res- 
ins and the sheets are bonded with a phenolic 
resin. 


Uniting layers of fabrics with synthetic resins 
or the like—H. Rommler; A.-G. Brit. 318,489, 
Sept. 3, 1928; Fabric Base Laminates— Dec- 
orative phenolic; C.A. Vol. 24, 2310*. 


Articles such as laminated products from cel- 
lulose material and synthetic resins—H. C. 
Rohlfs to General Electric: U.S. 1,866,372 
July 5; Alkyd laminate; paper or cloth; C.A. 
Vol. 26, 4428'. 


The production of (Laminating artificial 
masses consisting of) linen impregnated with 
artificial resins—Brandenburge; Kunstoffe 23, 
57-61, 1933; Practical suggestions are given 


, 


for production and use; C.A. Vol. 27, 2317*. 
Laminated fibrous material—R. E. Coleman: 


Brit. 398,618, Sept. 21, 1933; Paper reinforced 
with textile (laminate); C.A. Vol. 28, 1484°. 


Composite sheet material—A. S. Lewenstein: 
Brit. 401,391, November 16, 1933; C.A. Vol. 
28, 2481°; Surfaced plywood—paper or cloth. 


Urea-aldehyde condensation products—Soc. 
Pour L’Ind. Chim. a Bale; Brit. 413,439, July 
19, 1934; C.A. Vol. 29, 252; Water soluble 
product suitable for impregnating fabrics, 
paper, etc. among others. 


Laminated panel suitable for trimming auto- 
mobiles, etc.—Herbert J. Woodall (to Wood- 
all Industries, Inc.): U.S. 1,999,384, April 
30, 1935; C.A. Vol, 29, 4105. 


Laminated material for composite gears— 
Emile M. d'Aubigne (to Continental Diamond 
Fibre Co.); U.S. 1,981,782, Nov. 20, 1934; 
C.A,. Vol. 29, 526; Description of helical gears 
formed with a rim portion of laminated stock, 
such as canvas together with a resinous compn. 


Forming tubes and rods from fibrous material 
such as paper or cloth and a resinous binder— 
Gustave E. Landt (to Continental Diamond 
Fibre Co.); U.S. 2,001,031, May 14, 1935; 
C.A. Vol. 29, 4486; Various operative details 
are described. 


Laminated paper product containing a syn- 
thetic hydrocarbon resin—Carlton Ellis (to 
Standard Oil Development Co.); U.S. 2,042,- 
299, May 26, 1936; C.A. Vol. 30, 4954. 


Laminated sheets suitable for electrical insul- 
ation, ete.—Kurt Ripper; U.S. 2,066,421, 
Jan. 5, 1937; C.A. Vol. 31, 1119; Describes 
a laminate of paper, linen, or asbestos, bound 
towether with a thiourea-CH-2-O resin. 


Laminated artificial resin materials. Produc- 
tion qualities and uses of hard paper and hard 
textiles—Fritz Holm; Maschinenban 15, 7-71 
(1936); Chem. Zentr. 1936, II, 381; A review; 
CA. Vol. 31, 8745. 





Synthetic resin articles—The Goldschmidt; 
A.-G. Brit. 503,580, Apr. 11, 1939; C.A. Vol. 
33, 6991; Describes phenolic resin laminates 
of paper, cardboard, fabrics, etc. 





Experimental investigation of Australian-made 
dielectrics—Arthur W. Martin; Trans. Inst. 
Engrs., Australia 20, 411-16 (1939); C.A. Vol. 
34, 2493; A detailed study of the mechanism 
of failure of bakelized paper and canvas bush- 
ings. 


Electrical insulating material—The British 
Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd., R. Hartin & 
B. B. Tuppen; Brit. 513,687, Oct. 19, 1939; 
Cotton fabrie which has been subjected to 
an acetylation process is impregnated with 
a resin and bonded with heat and pressure. 
C.A,. Vol. 35, pe. 2248. 


Gears of compressed-impregnated materials— 
M. Kraemer; Kunstoffe 31, 85-7 (1941); C.A, 
Vol. 35, pe. 4870; Discusses gears made with 
canvas and wood laminates. 


Reinforced plastic material—Wm. Jones & K. 
Batchelor; Brit. 542,379, Jan. 7, 1942; Use of 
a woven fabric having both textile and metal 
threads; C.A. Vol. 36, pg. 3875. 


Loss of Laminated on prolonged beatings— 
M. Azam; P lastics Trends 2, 7-8 (1942); C.A. 
Vol. 36, pe. 5283; Data for eee strength 
of laminates of muslin and glass cloth with 
phenolic resin for one week at 300°F. 


Laminated structures—N. S. DeBruyne; Brit. 
544,845, April 30, 1942; C.A. Vol. 36, pe. 
7192; Article of a fabric ete. impregnated 
with a phenolic resin to which a skin consist- 
ing of a metallic sheet is secured by mechan- 
ical bonding. 


Oil absorption tests—M. Dallin; Plastics 
Trends 2, No. 7, 6 (1942); Laminated paper 
base phenolic is less absorbent than laminated 
canvas, etc.; C.A. Vol. 37, pg. 197. 


Industrial materials of compressed-layer con- 
struction—H. Burmeister; Chem Zentr. 1942, 
I. 2201--Physical properties of hard papers, 
hard textiles, materials compressed in layers, 
wood pressed with artificial resin, and their 
applications; C.A. Vol. 37, pe. 3528. 


Laminated material suitable for electrical in- 
sulation, brake and clutch linings ete. a - 
Harvey (to the Harvel Corp.); U.S. 314,701, 
March 23, 1943; C.A. Vol. 37, pe. "5167 : A 
punching stock is described made from paper 
or cloth and a resin using phenol and car- 
danol and HCHO. 


Impregnated material—J. Burns, Lid.: Brit. 
Pat. 549,615, Nov. 30, 1942: C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 
820. 


Flameproofing and laminating sheets of fib- 
rous material, such as paper or cotton cloth— 
F, P. Hemsickerl (to Westinghouse Elec. 
Manuf. Co.); U.S. Pat. 2,329,051, Sept. 7; 
C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 1115. 

Ribbed roof structure for laminated artificial 
material—E. Komenda; U.S. Pat. 2,347,566, 
April 25, 1944; C.A. Vol. 39, pg. 228. 


Cellulose compounds in thermoplastic lami- 
nates—C. W. Eurenius & R. H. Heht etc.; 
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(Hercules Powder Co.); Ind. Eng. Chem, 37, 
949-63 (1945); Laminates with various cloths, 
cellulose acetate etc; C.A. Vol. 40, pe. 239. 


Laminated plastics impregnated paper, im- 
pregnated fabrics—Frank & Nagel Chem Zen- 
tr. 1941, II, 1800; Review of properties & 
application; C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 5549. 


Laminated materials—E. H. G. Sargent; Brit. 
Patent 563,950, Sept. 6, 1944; C.A. Vol. 40, 
pe, 3023. 


Textile development and its application to 
laminated plastics— R. A. Bettridge; J. Tex- 
tile Inst. 37, 226-37 (1946) also 238-46; C.A. 
Vol. 40, pe. 7696. 


Laminating with melamine resins—J. Noble ; 
Plastics (Chicago) 5, No. 6, 46-48-9, 94-5 
(1946); C.A. Vol. 41, pe. 2602; Dese riptive. 


Flameproofing of cotton fillers in plastic lami- 
nates—Simon Williams (Fabric Research Labs. 
Inc., Boston, Mass.); J. Alfers, C. Furgason ; 
Modern Plastics 24, No. 7, 151-3, 190 (1947); 
C.A. Vol. 41, pe. 2933. 


Water-soluble phenolic resins—The Distillers 
Co. Ltd., J. Morgan & B. Frenkel; Brit. 
581,127, Oct. 2, 1946; Use of a soap to help 
water soluble properties of phenol-HCHO 
resins for possible use for impregnation of 
cloth ete. for laminates; C.A. Vol. 41, pe. 
3319. 


Acctylated cotton as filler for phenolics—E. E. 
Halls: Plastics (London) 11, 480-6, 541-4 
(1947); C.A. Vol. 42, pe. 3615; Laminates 
from acctylated cotton fabric have lower 
water absorption than similar cotton fabric 
laminates. 


Treating phenolic sheet—Wm. I. Beach & R. 
L. Whaun & A. Peterson (to North American 
Aviation Inc.); U.S. 2,433,643, Dee. 30, 1947; 
Deals with the process of post-forming cloth- 
phenolic laminates. 





Cotten fabric laminates—R. K. Witt ete. 
(Johns Hopkins University); Modern Plastics 
25, No. 9, 123-5, 184-91 (1948); C.A. Vol. 42, 
pg. 6578; Comprehensive data on the engineer- 
ing properties of grade L and C cotton fabric 
specimens, supplied by laminators are presen- 
ted, 


IV. ASBESTOS 


Panels, slabs or blocks formed of laminated 
fabrics—Symentis Products Ltd. and W. “ 
Jones; Brit. 350,931, March 7, 1930; C.A. Vol. 
27, 576°; Manufacturing of asbestos fabric 
or other phenolic. 


Laminated sheets suitable for electrical insul- 
ation, etc.—Kurt Ripper; U.S. 2,066,421, Jan. 
5, 1937; C.A. Vol. 31, 1119; Describes a lami- 
nate of paper, linen or asbestos, bound to- 
gether with a thiourea formaldehyde resin. 


V. CHEMICAL 


Effect of chemicals on phenol resin bonded 
laminated products—H. E. Riley; Ind. Eng. 
Chem. 28, 919-22 (1936); C.A. Vol. 30, 6085. 


Swelling and shrinking of synthetic resin 
plastics based on hardenable phenolic resins— 
W. Rohrs and R. Morhard; Kunstofftech. u. 
Kunstoffanwend 10, 113-26 (1940) ; C.A. Vol. 
35, pe. 534; Effect of water and oils on gears, 
bearings etc. made from plastics. 


Chemical stability of phenolic plastics—A. ID. 
Sokolov Zarubina; Org. Chem. Ind. 
(U.S.S.R.) 7, 452-6 (1940); C.A. Vol. 35, 
pe. 4515: Effect of acids etc. on phenolic lami- 
nates. 


The action of motor fuels and oils in impreg- 
nated papers—W. Paul; Kunstoffe 30, 142-4 


(1940); Papers were impregnated with urea 
resins and phenolic resins; C.A. Vol. 35, pe. 
4516 


Resistance of plastics to chemical reagents— 
G. M. Kline, R. Rinker & H. Meindl; Proc. 
Am. Soc. Testing Materials 41, 1246-57 & 1258- 
1260; Includes laminates and many other plas- 
ties and gives their resistance to strong and 
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Effect of simulated service conditions on 
plastics—W. A. Crouse ete.; Nat'l Advisary 
Comm. Aeronant Tech. Note No, 1240, 21 pp. 
(1947); C.A. Vol. 42, pg. 2470; Asbestos-fab- 
ric phenolic laminate and glass fabric unsat- 
urated polyester laminate were found to be 
the most resistant in exposure to various com- 
binations of moisture, heat, and ultraviolet 
light. 


Alkyd-vinyl insulation proves its worth—E. L. 
Schulman (Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion); Plastics (Chicago) 8 No. 1, 50-1, 58 
(1947); C.A. Vol. 42, pg. 3211; A laminate 
made of asbestos impregnated with an alkyd 
vinyl resin replaces Mica as insulation for 
commutator bars. A table compares the phys. 

elec. properties of Micarta 8564 insulation 
with those of Mica. 


Articles from presboard material impregnated 
with synthetic resins—Brit. Thomson-Houston 
Company; Brit. 329,273, February 11, 1929; 
(Phenolic resin laminate). 


Laminated products suitable for electrical in- 
sulation—A. Runyan (to Continental-Diamond 
Fibre Co.) ; U.S. 2,224,523, Dee. 10, 1940; C.A. 
Vol. 35, pe. 2248; Mica flakes and a _ binder 
of ethyl cellulose ete. 


Reinforced synthetic resin materials—R. 
Young and S. Rosenfeld; Brit. 518,074, Feb. 
16, 1940; C.A. Vol. 35, pe. 7064; Artiele of 
plastic substance and a woven fabric con- 
taining some textile threads and some steel 
wire in warp. 


Plastics from silk—T. Suzuki & K. Komatu 
(Japan 134,344), Jan. 25, 1940; C.A. Vol. 35, 
pe. 7581; Silk is heated and cooled under 
pressure. 


Reinforced plastic material—Wm. Jones & K. 
Batchelor; Brit. 542,379, Jan. 7, 1942; Use 
of a woven fabric having both textile and 
metal threads; C.A. Vol. 36, pg. 3875. 


Laminating fibrous sheets—E. R. Perry (to 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.); U.S. 2,275,- 
989, March 10, 1942; Prepares laminates using 
usual materials and a sheet having a binder 
and an infusible material such as sand or saw- 
dust and bonding with heat and pressure in 
usual manner; C.A. Vol. 36, pe. 4638. 


Laminated structures—N. A. DeBruyne; Brit. 
544,878, April 30, 1942; C.A. Vol. 36, pg. 
7192; The non-metallic material comprises 
cellulose acetate and the metallic sheet is 
stainless steel. 


Modified vinyl plastic compositions suitable 
for use as interlayers in laminated glass— 
Brock J. Dennison (to seo er: Plate Glass 
Co.): U.S. 2,322,571, June 22; C.A. Vol. 38, 
pe. 184. 


Composite materia) for use in the manufac- 
ture of furniture and the like—Camille Drey- 


TESTING AND PROPERTIES 


weak acids and alkalies, salt solutions, and 
organic solvents; C.A. Vol. 36, pe. 2542, 2643. 


Acid and alkali resistance of plastics—J. Del- 
monte; A.S.T.M. Bull. No. 119, 11-15 (1942); 
Modern Plastics 20, No. 4, 91-4, 146, 148 
(1942); C.A. Vol. 37, pe. 970; Ineludes lami- 
nated plastics among others. 


Chemical resistance of laminates—C. J. Stra- 
ka: Modern Plastics 20, No. 11, 80-4, 136, 
138, (1943); C.A. Vol. 37, pe. 5800; Dis- 
cussion of resistance to sulfuric acid and 
NaOH of phenolic laminates with various 
fillers. 


Oil and water absorption by laminated bush- 
ings—Rudolf Nitsche; Kunstoffe 33, 11-14 
(1943); C.A. Vol. 38 (1944) pe. 182. 


Chemical analysis & structure determination 
of plastics—W. Esch & R. Nitsche; Chem 
Zentr. 1941, II, 1687; C.A. Vol, 39, pe. 4518; 
Gives a scheme of analysis to determine kind 
of resins & fillers present. 


Chemical resistance of phenolic laminates— 
W. R. Tyrie (General Electric Co.); Trans. 
Am. Soc. Mech. Engrs. 69, 795-7 (1947); C.A. 
Vol. 41, pe. 7812; Eight types of laminates 
immersed in various chemical solutions. 


2,325,669, Aug. 3; Cellulose acetate 
C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 


fus; U.S. 
laminated to wood, ete.; 


137. 


Bonded electrical insulating material—M. . 
Cradick ; Metropolitan Vickers Electrical Co. 
Ltd.; Brit. Pat. 550,760, Jan. 22, 1943; C.A. 
Vol. 38, pg. 1587. 


IV. MISCELLANEOUS 


Low-density laminates—C. A. Scogland; Plas- 
tics (Chicago) 3, No, 1, 74-6 (1945); Descrip- 
tive; C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 3691. 


Moldable resin-bonded fiber composition—A,. J. 
Hanley (to Bakelite Corp. & Respro. Ine.); 
U.S. Pat. 2,378,477, June 19, 1945; Wadding 
of cotton impregnated with phenolic resins, 
etc.; C.A. Vol. 39, pg. 3971. 


Bagasse resin laminates—T. R. McElhiney; 
Modern Plastics 23, No. 3, 121-3 (1945); Lami- 
nates made from resin made by high pressure 
digestion of bagasse and reaction with HCHO, 
physical properties of laminates described; 
C.A. Vol. 40, pe. 1689. 


Laminated structure—R. V. Boyer (to Gen- 
eral Electric Co.); U.S. Pat. 2,376,653, May 
22, 1945; C.A. Vol. 40, pe. 4256; Enclosing 
thermosetting resins in porous form between 
laminated sheets, etc. 


Laminated products—W. Walker & Sons, Ltd. 
J. R. Alexander etc.; Brit. 468,602, April 12, 
1945; Laminated leather products using Urea- 
HCHO resins and curing by immersing in a 
high boiling inert organic liquid such as fat 
or wax; C.A,. Vol. 41, pe. 4334. 


Chemical resistance of laminates—C. J. Stra- 
ka; Modern Plastics 20, No. 11, 80-4, 136, 
138 (1943); C.A. Vol. 37, pe. 5800; Discussion 
of resistance to sulfuric acid and NaOH of 
phenolic laminates with various fillers. 


Potentialities of paper-base laminates as com- 
pared with other lamimates—A. J. Stamm: 
Paper Trade J. 118, No. 21, 39-41 (1944); 
C.A. Vol. 38, pg. 4341. 


Fibers & plastics & reinforced plastics—V. E. 
Yarsley; Fibers Fabrics J. 9, 88-9 and 115-17 
(1943); C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 5328, 


Liquid coating composition containing resins 
and adopted for use on paper cloth, plywood 
layers or other materials—R. L. Smith to Car- 
borundum Co.; U.S. Pat. 2,351,716, June 20, 
1944; Mixture or suspension of solid grind- 
able resin in a_ liquid reactive resin and 
water; C.A. Vol. 38, pg. 5339. 


Large molding techniques—T. S. Carswell; 
Plastics & Resins 3, No. 10, 10-14, 29-31, 36 
(1944); Various procedures described, prop- 
erties of glass cloth laminates, etce.; C.A. Vol. 
39, pe. 6438. 


Effect of sodium hydroxide on “Compreg’’— 
R. Paulson and W. Gilchrist; Plastics Trends 
6, No. 2, 5-6 (1946): C.A. Vol. 41, pe. 1132; 
Effect of varying strength NaOH solutions on 
birch Compreg made with a water soluble 
phenolic resin. 


V. WATER 


Water absorption of artificial plastic materials 
P. Pinten; Kunstoffe 28, 233-5 (1938); C.A. 
Vol. 33, 3916. 


New swelling and impregnation tests with 
bearings from oor Be uerlein ; Kun- 
stoffe 29, 251-3 (1939); C.A. Vol. 34, 8104. 


The ability of (resin-impregnated) hard paper 
to withstand weathering and changes in temp- 
erature—Werner Paul; Kunstoffe 29, 326-9 
(1939); C.A. Vol. 34, 8106, 


Swelling and shrinking of synthetic resin plas- 
tics based on hardenable phenolic resins—W. 
Rohrs and R. Morhard; Kunstofftech u. Kun- 
stoffanwend 10, 113-26 (1940); C.A. Vol. 35, 
pe. 534; Effect of water and oils on gears, 
bearings etc. made from plastics. 


Oil and water absorption by laminated bush- 
ings—Rudolf Nitsche; Kunstoffe 33, 11-14 
(1943); C.A. Vol. 38 (1944) pe. 182. 
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Effect of moisture on the physical properties 
of paper-base plastics—A. H. Croup; Paper 
Trade J. 118 No. 20, 43-6 (1944); C.A. Vol. 


38, pe. 4338. 


Water & abrasion resistance of plastics—Don 
Massen Plastics & Resins 4, No. 4, 9-11 
(1945): C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 4775. 


The effect of high humidity and fungi on the 

insulation resistance of plastics—John Lent- 

ritz. Jr. & D. B. Herrmann (Bell Tel. Labs) 
- S.T.M. Bull. No. 138, 25-32 (1946); C.A. 
Vol 10, pe. 3019 


Plastics testing in the paper-mill laboratory— 
J. C. Parsell (J. P. Lewis Co.); Paper Trade 
J 126, No. 16, 55-7 (1948); C.A. Vol. 42, pe. 
i3 The use of resins for wet-strength 
pone 9 impregnated and laminated papers, 
and their beater and machine addition is dis- 


‘ ussed, 


Effect of stimulated service conditions on plas- 
tics—W. A. Crouse ete. Nat'l. Advisary Comm. 
Aeronant Tech. Note No. 1240, 21 pp. (1947); 
C.A. Vol. 42, pe. 2470: Asbestos-fabric phen- 
olic laminate and glass fabric unsaturated 
polyester laminate were found to be the most 
resistant mn exposure to various combinations 
of moisture, heat, and ultraviolet light. 


Causes of dimensional instability of paper- 
base phenolic resin laminates on total immer- 
sion in water—‘( J. Straka (Westinghouse 
Elec. Corp.) Paper Trade J. 126, No, 14, 
0-4 (1948) C.A Vol 12, pe. 4389; By 
means of curves, the effect of nature of the 
resin, the type of paper, and the method of 
treating and molding the laminate on the 
dimensional stability is shown 


The effect of fungi and humidity on plastics— 
J. Lentritz, Jr (Bell Labs.) : A.S.T.M. Bull. 
No. 152, 88-90 (1948): C.A. Vol. 42, pe. 6155. 


Laminates from purified cotton linters sheet— 
M. Gallagher and R. Seymour (Univ. of Chat- 
tanooga): Modern Plastics 25, No. 12, 117-18, 
171-8 (1948): C.A. Vol. 42, pe. 8020; Lami- 
nates were made irom chem cotton sheets 
impreg. with polyester, phenolic, and themo- 
plastic resins Rockwell hardness M, water 
absorption and mechanical properties of the 
various laminates ere tabulated 


The swelling of reinforced plastics—F. T. Bar- 
well and K. by Pepper: Trans. Farady Soc. 
i2B, 275-82; C.A. Vol. 42, pe. 8519; Discusses 
causes for ide ng of laminates, ete. 


V. HEAT AND COLD, INCLUDING 
BURNING 


The effect of heating on the polymerization 
and properties of phenol condensation products 

G. S. Petrov, S. N. Ustinov, and G. S. Kra- 
sovskaya; Org. Chem. Ind. (U.S.S.R.) 2, 
135-40 (1936) C.A Vol 31, 776: Deseribes 
effect of heat on the depolymerization of 
molded and laminated materials. 


Deformation of pressed resinois product—lI. 
’. Kanavets and A. I. Lebedev; Org. Chem. 
Ind. (U.S.S.R.) 5, 412-16 (1938); C.A. Vol. 
33, 267; thermal strains in 


phenolic plastics 


Discussion of 


The effect of heat on the strength of artificial 
(plastics) products—R. Nitsche and E. Sal- 
ewski;: Kunstoffe 29, 209-20 (1939) C.A. Vol. 
34, 8104, 


Effect of heat an phenolic laminates—S. W. 
Place Modern Plastics 18, No 1, 59-62 
(1940); C.A. Vol. 34, 8106 


Loss of strength of laminates on prolonged 
beatinu—M Azam; Plastics Trends 2, 7-8 
(1942); C.A. Vol 16, pe 5283; Data for 
impact strength of laminates of muslin and 
glass cloth with phenolic resin for one week 
at 300°F 


Mechanical properties of plastics at normal 
and subnormal temperatures—T. P. Oberg, 
R. T. Schwartz & D. A. Shinn; Modern Plas- 
tics 20, No. 8, 87-100, 122, 124, 126, 128 
(1943); C.A. Vol. 37, pe 527 


Ignition points of plastic materials—John 
Delmonte and M. A. Azam: Modern hy lastics 
0, No. 6, 88, 122, 124 (1943): C.A. Vol. 37, 
pase 3852 Proposed method and results of 
. some tests on typical plastics. 


The mechanical properties of synthetic ma- 
terials at low temperatures—K. H. Hauck: 
Kunstoffe 33, 76 (1943); C.A. Vol. 38, pg. 425. 


Directional deperdent thermal expansion of 
W 


laminated synthetic resins—R. Viewer & 
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Schneider; Kunstoffe 32, 295-7 (1942); C.A. 


Vol. 38, px. 3747. 


Flow of thermosetting laminated plastics at 
elevated temperatures—J. Delmonte & E. Wat- 
kins; Proc. Am. we Testing Materials Re- 
print No. 93 (1944); C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 4337. 


Effect of environmental conditions, such as 
temperature on the mechanical properties of 
organic plastics—T. S. Carswell & H. K. 
Nason ; Modern Plastics, June, 1944, 41-6, 55-6; 
C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 5021. 


Thermal properties of plastics determines limits 
of application—W. S. Larson; Prod. Eng. 
15, 605-7 (1944); C.A. Vol. 38, pg. 6422. 


New silicone resins boost insulation tempera- 
ture limits—G. L. Moses; Westinghouse Engr. 
1, 138-41 (1944); C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 6006. 


Influence of temperature on molded phenolic 
materials—T. S. Carswell, D. Telfair & R. U. 
Haslanger; Prod Eng. 15, 647-8 (1944); C.A. 
Vol. 38, pe. 6424. 


Testing the flow of thermosetting laminated 
plastics at elevated temperatures—J. Delmonte 
& E. L. Watkins; Pacific Plastics Mag. 2, 
No. 11, 28-30 (1944) Plastics (Chicago) 1, 
No. 7, 26, 28, 100-1 (1944); C.A. Vol. 39, 
pe. 642; Also Plastics (Chicago) No. 7, 26, 
28, 100-1 (1944). 


Heat resistance of laminated plastics—O. E. 
Hausmann, A. E. Parkinson & G. H. Mains; 
Modern Plastics May, 1944, 17-50, 68-72; C.A. 
Vol. 39, pa. 1320. 


Flame resistance of thermosetting plastics— 
James A. Gale ete.; A.S.T.M. Bull. No, 131, 
23-7 (1944); C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 1082. 


Differentation between cold flow and shrink- 
age of laminated phenolic materials. Sym- 
posium on Plastics—Feb. 22-3 (1944); J. J. 
Martin, Am. Soc. Test. Materials; C.A. Vol. 
39, pe. 2009-2010. 


Effect of temperature on strength of laminates 
P. Norelli, and W. H. Gard; Ind. Eng. Chem. 
37, 580-5 (1945); C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 3176. 


An automatic heat distortion recorder for 
plastics—G. A. Heirholzer etc. ; A.S.T.M. Bull. 
134, 37-41 (1945); C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 3969. 


Toxicity and flame resistance of thermosetting 
plastics—L. B. Berger ete.; U.S. Bur. Mines, 
Rept. Invest. 4134, 11 pp. (1947); C.A. Vol. 
12, py. 408; Discusses kind and quantity of 
toxic gases given off from various materials. 


Effect of stimulated apy: conditions on plas- 
tics—W. A. Crouse etc. ; Nat'l Advisory Comm. 
Aeronant Tech. Note No. 1240, 21 pp. (1947); 
C.A. Vol. 42 pe. 2470; Asbestos-fabric phen- 
olic laminate and glass fabric unsaturated 
polyester laminate were found to be the most 
resistant in exposure to various combinations 
of moisture, heat, and ultraviolet light. 


Laminated electrical insulating material—K. 
Mathes (to General Electric Co.) ; U.S. 2,439,- 
667, April 13, 1948; C.A. Vol. 42, pe. 5276; 
The preparation of flame and are resistant 
laminates is described. 





Tersile and compressive properties of lami- 
nated plastics at high and low temperatures— 

J. Lamb ete. (Nat'l Bur. of Standards) 
Nat'l Advisory Comm. Aeronaut. Tech. Note 
No. 1550, 57 pp. (1948); C.A. Vol. 42, pg. 
8021: Laminates with various fillers and resins 
tested at 77°F., 200°F and 70°F. 


Effect of temperature on the service perform- 
ance of plastics bearings—C. Meysen- 
burw: Kunstoffe 37, 69-74 (1947): C.A. Vol. 
12, pe. 8022; Bushings of fabric-base lami- 
nates were used for tests. 


V. WEATHERING 


The Effects Produced by Agirg in Synthetic 
Resin Molded Products—E. J. Casselman; 
Trans-Amer. Electro-Chem. Sec. Vol. 44; C.A. 
Vol. 17, Part 3, p. 3614; The formation of 
synthetic resins and methods of mfg. of mold- 
ed products. Impurities and aging of these 
products are discussed. 


Chemical Problems in Insulating Varnishes— 

. C. P. Weber; Ind. Eng. Chem. Vol. 17, 
p. 11: C.A. Vol. 19, Part 1, p. 902: The effect 
of aging and curing on the dielectric strength 
of the varnish films is given. Slow drying 
is required for good strength and insulation. 


The ability of (resin-impregnated) hard paper 
to withstand weathering and changes in temp- 





Kunstoffe 29, 326-9 
(1939); C.A. Vol. 34, 8106. 


erature—Werner Paul; 


Accelerated testing of plastics for weathering 
resistance—L. K. Merrill & C. S. Meyers; Am. 
Soc. Testing Materials Bull. No. 113, 19-23 
(1941); C.A. Vol. 37, pe. 197. 


Effect of stimulated service conditions on 
Plastics—W. A. Crouse etc.; Nat'l Advisory 
Comm, Aeronant Tech. Note No. 1240, 21 pp. 
(1947); C.A. Vol. 42, pg. 2470; Asbestos- 
fabric phenolic hee and glass fabric un- 
saturated polyester laminate were found to 
be the most resistant in exposure to various 
combinations of moisture, heat, and ultra- 
violet light. 


Effect of weathering or insulation resistance 
of plastics—L. H. Campbell etc. (Bell Labs.) ; 
Am. Soc. Testing Materials Proc. 46, 1465-73; 


C.A. Vol. 42, pe. 6575. 


Effect of simulated service conditions on plas- 
tics during accelerated and 2 year weathering 
tests—W. A. Crouse, D. C. Candill & F. Rein- 
hart; Natl. Advisary Comm. Aeronautic Tech. 
Note No. N38, 8 pp. (1948); C.A. Vol. 42, pe. 
7098; Data are presented in 10 types of resin 
bonded laminates subjected to accelerated 
weathering tests and a 2 year outdoor ex- 
posure. 


V. HARDNESS, ABRASION, 
MAR-RESISTANCE 


Testing the hardness and impact strength of 
artificial plastic materials—W. Kuntze; Kun- 
stoffe 28, 238-40 (1938); C.A. Vol. 33, 3916. 


Measuring the hardness of pressed artificial 
resins—S. Erk and W. Holzmuller; Kunstoffe 
28, 109-13 (1938); C.A. Vol. 33, 3917. 


New research on the use of hardening plastics 
for aircraft construction—Wilheim Kuch; J. 
Roy. Aeronaut. Soc. 44, 44-73 (1940); Trans- 
lated from Jahrb. Dent. Luftfahrt-Forsch. 
1938 ; C.A. Vol. 34, 2490. 


Experiments on the wearing qualities of resin- 
impregnated laminated products made from 
wood or fabric—H. Opitz and Fr. Blasberg: 
Kunstoffe 29, 321-5 (1939); C.A. Vol. 34, 8105, 


Mar resistance of plastics—L. Boor: Proc. 
Am. Soc. Testing Materials; Reprint No. 86 
(1942); C.A. Vol. 36, pe. 4930; Mar resistance 
is measured by allowing abrasive to fall 
against a test surface, the resultant lowering 
of gloss being evaluated with an optical gloss- 
meter. 


The hardness and scratch resistance of plas- 
tics—A new method of test—D. ry re J. 
Soc. Glass Tech. 26, 130-142 (1942); C.A. Vol. 
36, pe. 7179 


Abrasion resistance of paper-base plastics & 
associated materials—E. R. Hoffman: Paper 
Trade J. 120, No. 4, 45-8; C.A. Vol. 39, peg. 
2008. 


Water & abrasion resistance of plastics—Don 
Massen; Plastics & Resins 4, No. 4, 9-11 
(1945); C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 4775. 


High-speed rain abrasion of glass-cloth lami- 
nates—R. McG. Robertson ete.; Ind. Eng. 
Chem. 38, 590-1 (1946); C.A. Vol, 40, pe. 
4250. 


Fabric-base plastics I—Reconnaissance—K. W. 
Pepper, F. 'T. Barwell & D. K. Hale: J. Soc. 
Chem. Ind. 65, 153-64 (1946); C.A. Vol. 40, 
pe. 7696-7; Theoretical discussion etc. 


Laminates from purified cotton linters sheet— 
M. Gallagher and R. Seymour (Univ. of Chat- 
tanooga) ; Modern Plastics 25, No. 12, 117-18, 
171-3 (1948); C.A. Vol. 42, pe. 8020: Lami- 
nates were made from chem. cotton sheets 
impreg. with polyester, phenolic, and thermo- 
plastic resins. Rockwell hardness M, water 
absorption and mechanical properties of the 
various laminates were tabulated. 


V. THERMAL CONDUCTIVITY 


Thermal conductivity of plastic materials— 

F. Kanavets and A. I. Lebedev ; Org. Chem. 
Ind. (U.S.S.R.) 6, 170-4 (1939); C.A. Vol. 
33, 6985. 


Method of measuring the thermal conductance 
and the specific heat of artificial (plastic) 
products—Friedrich Gottwald: Kunstoffs 16, 
248-51 (1939); C.A. Vol. 34, 8103. 


Thermal conductivity of plastics—A. F riedm: an 
and L. Miller: Plastics Trends 2, No. 4, 5-7 
(1942); C.A. Vol. 37, pe. 197 
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Laminated plastic article—A. V. Keller (to 
Thomson's Ltd.); U.S. 2,439,137, April 6, 
1948; A laminate having increased thermal 
cond. is prepared by metal coating the resin- 
impregnated fibrous mats before molding; 
C.A. Vol. 42, pe. 6579. 


V. ANALYTICAL 


Investigating pressed masses with X-rays— 
Fritz Seebach; Kunstoffe 28, 117 (1938); C.A. 
Vol, 32, 5103. 


ray ey of free phenol in phenolic plastics 
ee Brit. Plastics 13, 139 (1941); 
CA. Vol’ 36, pe. 1694. 


Identification of common commercial plastics— 
H. Nechamkin; Ind. Eng. Chem. Analyt. Ed. 
15, 40-1 (1943) C.A. Vol. 37, pg. 1205; A 
schematic procedure is given, depending on 
burning test pieces and noting odor and the 
appearance of the flame and residue, for iden- 
tifying various plastics. 


Systematic procedure for identification of 
synthetic resins & plastics—T. P. G. Shaw; 
Ind. Eng. Chem. Anal, Ed. 16, 541-9 (1949); 
C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 6006. 


Microscopic examination of reinforced syn- 
thetic resins—C. M. Gordon; J. Soc. Chem.. 
Ind. 63, 272-7 (1944); C.A. Vol. 39, pg. 1319. 


V. ELECTRICAL 


Chemical Problems in Insulating Varnishes— 
H. C. P. Weber; Ind. Eng. Chem. Vol. 17, 
p. 11; C.A. Vol. 19, Part 1, p. 902; The 
effect of aging and curing on the dielectric 
strength of varnish films is given. Slow dry- 
ing is required for good strength and insula- 
tion. 


om products containing synthetic resins— 
E. E. Novotny (to J. E. Stokes); U. S. 
1,771,138, July 22; (Electrical insulation) ; 
C.A. Vol. 24, 4564*. 


Laminated material—V. H. Turkington (Bake- 
lite); Can. 306,935, Dec. 23, 1930; C.A. Vol. 
25, 786*; Thermosetting laminate suitable for 
electrical insulation, manufacture and product. 


Rolled sheet material impregnated with phenol- 
formaldehyde. Condensation product and suit- 
able for use on over-head electrical conduc- 
tors—Wm. W. Boyle (to Spaulding Fibre Co.) ; 
U.S. 1,979,444, Nov. 6, 1934; C.A. Vol. 29, 


) 
aa. 


ctrical Insulation—Gordon E. Wightman; 
1,966,314, April 2, 1935; C.A. Vol. 29, 
Laminated material comprising sheets 
porous wood fibers bonded with a synthetic 
resin, 





Electrical properties of certain bakelite ma- 
terials—W. A. Zinzow and Thomas Hazen; 
Ind. Eng. Chem. 27, 899-902 (1935); C.A. 
Vol. 29, 6325 Dielectric strength, d.-c. re- 
sistance and power factor were det'’d. for a 
standard paper-base laminate among other 
molded products. 


Stock used for the manufacture of paper to be 
ser Sg with synthetic resin—Fritz Ohl; 

Wochbl. *apierfabr. 66, Tech. Teil, 696-8 
(1935); C.A. Vol. 30, 611; Describes paper 
to be made into electrical insulating board. 


Phenolic resin laminated material as an elec- 
trical insulator—Shunzo Sugimoto and Shoichi 
Matsumura; Repts. Imp. Ind. Research Inst. 
Osaka (Japan) 17, No. 8, 1-27 (1936); C.A. 
Voi. 31, 6762; Effect of variation in the mode 
of manuf. upon the elec. properties was 
studied, 


Some electrical measurements with artificial 
plastic materials—R. Viewex; Kunstoffe 28, 
240-1 (1938) C.A. Vol. 33, 3916. 


Experimental investigation of Australian-made 
dielectrics—Arthur W. Martin. Trans. Inst. 
Engrs., Australia 20, 411-16 (1939); C.A. Vol. 
34, 2493: A detailed study of the mechanism 
of failure of bakelized paper and canvas 
bushings. 


Direct current resistance of artificial plastic 
products—Hans Klingelholfer and Niels Jas- 
per: Kunstoffe 29, 223-5 (1939); C.A. Vol. 


34, 8103. 


Diclectric properties of experimental resin- 
paper boards—L. Hartshorn & E. Ruchton & 
N. Megson; Beama J. 48, 112-15 (1941); C.A. 
Vol. 35, pe. 8147. 


Phenolic resins-mechanical properties and di- 
electric properties in relation to structure— 
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H. Stager, W. Siegfred and R. Sanger; Sch- 
weiz Arch. Angew Wiss. Tech. 7, 153-74 
(1941) and 201-8; C.A. Vol. 36, pg. 187 & 
188, 


Dielectric strength as a function of laminating 
conditions—Wm. Lusk; Plastics Trends 2, 
No. 3, 5-6 (1942); Thorough cure is important 
in attaining best dielectric properties in paper 
or canvas phenolic laminates; C.A. Vol. 37, 
pe. 197. 


Electrical properties of plastics vary over a 
wide range—W. S. Larson; Prod. Eng. 15, 
329-32 (1944); Discussion of electrical prop- 
erties of laminates, etce.; C.A. Vol. 38, px. 
6422. 


Plastic Chemistry in the electrical field—W 
C. Goxxin & R. F. Boyer; Plastics & Resins 
3, No. 11, 6-12, 29-33, 36 (1944); A review 
of effect of chem-structure on electrical prop- 
erties, mech. properties, ete.; C.A. Vol. 39, 
px. 641. 

Recent work at the institute of paper chem- 
istry on dielectric properties of paper—J. A. 
Vanden; Akker, Paper Trade J. 119, No. 
26, 33-5 (1944); C.A. Vol. 39, pg. 1991. 


The dielectric properties of phenolic resins 


and molded compositions—L. Debing ; 
Trans. Electrochem Soc. 90, 24 pp. (Reprint); 
C.A. Vol. 40, pe. 5595-6; Discusses electrical 


properties of Novolacs, etc. 


Alkyd-vinyl insulation proves its worth—E. L. 
Schulman (Westinghouse Elec. Corp.) Plas- 
tics (Chicago) 8, No. 1, 50-1, 58 (1947); C.A. 
Vol. 42, pe. 3211; A laminate made of asbestos 
impregnated with an alkyd vinyl resin re- 
places Mica as insulation for commutator 
bars. A table compares the phys. & elec. 
properties of Micarta 8564 insulation with 
those of Mica. 


Effect of weathering or insulation resistance 
of plastics—L. H. Campbell etc. (Bell Labs.) 
Am. Soc. Testing Materials Proc. 46, 1465- 


73; C.A. Vol. 42, pe. 6575. 


V. MECHANICAL 


Creep in strip and ring specimens of bonded 
fabric material—A.S.T. Thomson and R. 
Livingston; J. Roy. Tech. Coll. (Glasgow) 
4, 376-83 (1938); C.A. Vol. 32, 4689. 





Testing the hardness and impact strength of 
artificial plastic materials—W. Kuntze; Kun- 
stoffe 28, 238-40 (1938); C.A. Vol. 33, 3916. 


Studies on pendulum impact testers fer use 
with artificial plastics—Walter Moser; Kun- 
stoffe 28, 267-70 (1938); C.A. Vol. 33, 3916. 


Testing artificial plastics for impact strength— 
W. Kuntze and R. Nitsche; Kunstoffe 29, 33- 
41 (1939); C.A. Vol. 33, 3917. 


The use of plastics in aircraft—E. P. King; 
Aircraft Eng. 11, 96-100 (1939); C.A. Vol. 
33, 5540; Mech, tests of laminated materials 
and spliced joints are reported, 


The endurance of pressed materials of arti- 
ficial resins—A. Thum and H,. R. Jacobi; 
Maschinenschaden 15, 85-91, 101-5 (1938); 
Chem. Zentr. 1939 I, 817; C.A. Vol. 34, 6728 


Tension measurements on synthetic resin press 
materials J. Schmitz; Kunstofftech. u. Kun- 
stoffanwend 10, 25-8 (1940); C.A. Vol. 34, 
7478 


Dynamic determination of the elastic modulus 
of plastics—Kurt Frolich; Kunstoffe 30, 10-12 
(1940); C.A. Vol. 34, 8102. 


Strength tests on laminated materials—H. 
Schumann & E. Rickling; Kunstoff-tech. U. 
Kunstoffanwend 10, 257-9, 1940; C.A. Vol. 
35, pg. 4516. 


Creep and cold flow of plastics—J. Delmonte 
and W. Dewar; Modern Plastics 19, No. 2, 
73-9, 110 (1941) : C.A. Vol. 36, pe. 186. 


Phenolic resins-mechanical properties and di- 
electric properties in relation to structure— 
H. Stager, W. Siegfried and R. Sanger; Sch- 
weiz Arch. Angew Wiss. Tech. 7, 153-74 
(1941) and 201-8; C.A. Vol. 36, pg. 187 & 
188. 


Loss of laminates on prolonged beatings—M. 
Azam; Plastics Trends 2, 7-8 (1942); C.A. 
Vol. 36, pe. 5283; Data for impact strength 
of laminates of muslin and glass cloth with 
phenolic resin for one week at 300°F 


Strength of plastics. Structural data for therm- 
osettin R. oe Product 
Eng. 13, 379-81 (1942); C.A. Vol. 37, pe. 





197; Physical data for 4 laminated and 4 
molded articles are given in 14 charts. 


Long-time creep of plastics—P. Genung ; Plas- 
tics Trends 2, No. 3, 7 (1942); Creep appar- 
ently continues indefinitely with acrylics or 
laminated phenolics; C.A. Vol. 37, pg. 197. 


Laminated phenolic-effect of drying under ten- 
sion—E. Hemming; Plastics Trends 2, No. 
7, 7-8 (1942); Laminated canvas from fabric 
treated with phenolic resin soln. and baked 
under tension shows up to 50° increase in 
tensile strength; C.A. Vol. 37, pe. 197. 


Behavior of plastics under vibration—B. J. 
Lazan; Modern go ig 20, No. 3, 83-8, 136- 
44 (1942); C.A. Vol. 37, pe. 971; Laminated 
phenolic and other plastics discussed. 


Greater tensile strength for plastics is indi- 
cated by experiments with unwoven plastic 
bonded fiber—M. A. Goldman & G. A. Olsen; 
Textile Research 13, No. 2, 25-32 (1942); C 
Vol. 37, pe. 971. 


Mechanical properties of plastics at normal 
and subnormal temperatures—T. P. Oberg, 
R. T. Schwartz & D. A. Shinn; Modern Plas- 
tics 20, No. 8, 87-100, 122, 124, 126, 128 
(1943); C.A. Vol. 37, pe. 3527. 


Electrical insulation ratings of commercial 
compressed papers and fibers—G. Pfestorf; 
Kunstoff-Tech. U. Kunstoffe-Anwend 11, 252- 
4 (1941); C.A. Vol. 37, pg. 3528. 


The mechanical properties of synthetic mater- 
ials at low temperatures—K. H. Hauck; Kun- 
stoffe 33, 76 (1943); C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 425 


Short-time static tests & creep tests of a pap- 
er-laminated plastic—W. N. Findley & d. 
Worley; Proc. Am. Soc. Testing Materials 
Reprint No. 90 (1944); C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 
4337. 


Flow of thermosetting laminated plastics at 
elevated temperatures—J. Delmonte & E. Wat- 
kins: Proce. Am. Soc. Testing Materials Re- 
print No. 93 (1944); C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 4337. 


High strength phenolic paper laminates—G. 
K. Dickerman; Paper Trade J. 118, No. 26, 
33-6 (1944); C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 4341. 


Effect of environmental conditions, such as 
temperature on the mechanical properties of 
organic plastics—T. S. Carswell & H. K. Na- 
son, Modern Plastics June, 1944, 41-6, 55-6; 
C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 5021. 


Creep & time fracture strength of plastics 
(Including laminates) under tensile stress— 
B. Chasman; Modern Plastics Feb. 1944, 45- 
8, 62. 


Bearing strength of plastics material (Includ- 
ing laminates)—R Schwartz & E. Dugger, 
Jr.: Modern Plastics Mag. 1944, 49-53-69-71; 
C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 5021. 


Shear strength of plastics materials—R. T. 
Schwartz & E. Dugger, Jr.; Modern Plastics, 
March, 1944; C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 5021. 


Impact strength of reinforced plastics (In- 
cluding laminates)—-P. M. Field ; Modern Plas- 
tics, April, 1944, 47-9, 61; C.A. Vol. 38, pz. 


5022. 


Testing the adhesion between layers of lami- 
nated plastics—W. Weigel; Kunstoffe 34, No. 
4, 76 (1944): C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 6006. 


Mechanical properties of plastics—H. Hessel- 
barth & A. Smekal;: Chem. Zent. 1943 II, 
1236; C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 6422. 


Plastic Chemistry in the electrical field—W. 
C. Goggin & R. F. Boyer; Plastics & Resins 
8, No. 11, 6-12, 29-33, 36 (1944); A review 
of effect of chem-structure on electrical prop- 
erties, mech. properties, etc.; C.A. Vol. 39, 
pe. 641. 


Testing the flow of thermosetting laminated 
plastics at elevated temperatures—J. Delmonte 
& E. L. Watkins; Pacific Plastics Mag. 2, No. 
11, 28-30 (1944) Plasties (Chicago) 1, No. 7, 
26, 28, 100-1 (1944); C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 642; 
Also Plastics (Chicago) No. 7, 26, 28, 100-1 
(1944). 


Increasing the compressive strength of fiber- 
glas reinforced plastics—G. Slaytor; Ohio 
State University Eng. Expt. Station News 16, 
No. 4, 3-8 (1944); C.A. Vol. 39, pg. 1082. 


Paper-base plastics production at low pressure 

K. W. Pepper & F. T. Barwell; Rs Soc. 
Chem. Ind. 63, 321-9 (1944); C.A. Vol. 39, 
pe. 319: Discussion of strength etc. with 
various methods of production etc. 


Twenty-five 





Impact testing of plastics—Relation to struc- 
ture and composition -D. R. Morey: Ind. Eng. 
Chem 55-63 (1945); C.A. Vol, 39, pe. 
1779 


Testing in connection with the development of 
strong plastics for aircraft—H. Sang; Am. 
Soc. Testing Materials: Symposium on Plas- 
tices, Feb. 22-3, 1944, 95-113; C.A. Vol. 39, 


pe O08 


Differentation between cold flow and shrink- 
age of laminated phenolic materials; Sym- 
posium on Plastics—Feb. 22-3 (1944) J. J. 
Martin: Am. Soc. Test. Materials; C.A. Vol. 


39, pe. 2009-2010 


Flexural properties of plastice—W. A. Zinzow ; 
A.S.T.M. Bull, 134, 51-7 (1945); C.A. Vol. 


1, pe S068 


The effect of width & of span depth ratio on 
the flexural strength of laminated plastics— 
E. M. Schoenborn and G. R. Proctor and J. 
Canajal; A.S.T.M. Bull, 134, 42-7 (1945); C.A. 


Vol. 39, pe 1068 


An automatic heat distoration recorder for 
plastics—G. A. Heirholzer ete.; A.S.T.M. Bull. 
134, 37-41 (1945) C.A,. Vol, 39, pe. 3969. 


Impact strength of plastic materials at various 
temperatures—I). A. Shinn; Modern Plastics 
22, No. 11, 145-52, 184 (1945); C.A. Vol. 39, 
pe. 4517 


Impact testing of plastics. Factors which in- 
fluence the energy absorbed by this specimen— 
I). Telfair & H. K. Nason; Proce. Am. Soc. 
Testing Materials 44, 993-1008: C.A. Vol. 39, 
pe. 4517 


Fatique tests of a laminated mitscerlich-paper 
plastic—W. N. Findley; Proc. Am. Soc. Test- 
inw Materials 45, 878-909 (1945); C.A. Vol. 


Impact strength and flexural properties of 
laminated plastics at high and low tempera- 
tures—J J Lamb, I Albrecht, B. Axelrod 
(Nat. Bur. of Standards, Washington, IT. C.): 
Nat'l Advisory Comm, Aeronautics, Tech. Note 
No, 1054, 30 pp. (1946); C.A. Vol. 41, pe. 
1875; Study of both low and high pressure 
laminates 


Impact strength of plastics materials. Methods 
of testing—M. Chariton & S. Farmer; Brit. 
Plastics 19, 208-11 (1947): C.A. Vol. 41, pe. 
»TH1 


Plastics—A brief review of their physical and 
electrical properties—A J Warner; Elec. 
Commun. 22, 70-86 (1944-45): C.A. Vol. 42, 


Properties of special interest for 


pe 780: 
electronic equipment are tabulated, 


Investigation of the resistance to impact load- 
ing of plastics—H Liander ete.; A.S.T.M. 
Bull. No. 148, 88-04 (1947): C.A. Vol. 42, pe. 
1757 


A variable-span flexure-test jig for plastic 
specimens—BHB ee ete A.S.T.M. Bull. 
No, 148, 96-0 (1947); C.A. Vol. 42, pe. 1758. 


Laminated materials of artificial resin and 
glass § fibers—F Bollenrath;: Kunstoffe Ver 
Kunstoff “Tech. U. Anwend 36, 73-80 (1946); 
C.A. Vol. 42, pe. 2469: Woven glass silk and 
phenolic resin cured in various shapes. De- 
ascribes mech. properties and some applications. 


Effect of simulated service conditions on plas- 
tice—W. A. Crouse ete; Nat'l Advisary Comm, 
Aeronant Tech. Note No. 1240, 21 pp. (1947); 
C.A,. Vol. 42, pe. 2470; Asbestos-fabric phen- 
olic laminate and xlass fabric unsaturated 
polyester laminate were found to be the most 
resistant in exposure to various combinations 
of moisture, heat and ultraviolet light. 


Universal plastics-testing machine—G. S. Barr 
etc. (Masa. Inet. Tech.); A.S.T.M. Bull. 149, 
1-7 (1947); C.A. Vol. 42, pe. 2813; Deserip- 
tion of testing machine recently developed 


Alkyd-viny! insulation proves its worth—E. L. 
Schulman (Westinghouse Elec. Cor pd: P las- 
tics (Chicago) &, No. 1, 50-1, 58 (1947); C.A. 
Vol. 42, pe. 3211: A laminate made of ashbes- 
tos impregnated with an alkyd vinyl resin 


replaces Mica as insulation for commutator 
bars A table compares the phys. & elec. 
properties of Micarta 8564 insulation § with 


those of Mica 


Twenty-six 


Tensile stress-strain relationships of laminated 
plastics for small strains—J. J. Lamband, B. 
M. Axelrod (Natl. Bur. of Standards) 
A.S.T.M Bull. No. 151, 59-66 (1948); C.A. 


Vol. 42, pe. 5255. 


Laminates from purified cotton linters sheet— 
M. Gallagher and R. Seymour (Univ. of Chat- 
tanooga); Modern Plastics 25, No.12, 117-18, 
171-3 (1948); C.A, Vol. 42, pe. 8020; Lami- 
nates were made from chem. cotton sheets 
impreg. with polyester, phenolic, and thermo- 
plastic resins. Rockwell hardness M, water 
absorption and mechanical properties of the 
various laminates were tabulated. 


Tensile and compressive properties of lami- 
nated plastics at high and low temperatures— 
J. J. Lamb ete. (Nat'l Bur. of Standards) ; 
Nat'l. Advisory Comm. Aeronaut. Tech. Note 
No. 1550, 57 pp. (1948); C.A. Vol. 42, pe. 
8021; Laminates with various fillers and res- 


ins tested at 77°F. 206°F and 70°F. 


Flexibility and hardness tests on plastic ma 
terials—A. Kepes; Ind. Plastiques 3, 168-70 
(1947); C.A. Vol. 41, pe. 5751. 


Creep, long time tonsile, and flexual fatigue 
properties of malamine and phenolic plastic 
materials—D. Telfair, C. Adams, & H. Mohr- 
man; Trans. Am. Soc. Mech. Engr. 69, 789- 
93 (1947); C.A. Vol. 41, pe. 7812. 


V. FUNGUS 


The effect of high humidity and fungi on the 
insulation resistance of plastics—John Lentritz, 
Jr. & D. B. Herrmann (Bell Tel. Labs) 
A.S.T.M. Bull. No. 138, 25-32 (1946); C.A. 
Vol. 40, pe. 3019. 


Fungicides protect plastics—H. Smith & A. 
King & R. MeKirdy; Plastics (Chicago) 6, 
No. 1, 48, 50, 83-4, 1947; C.A. Vol. 41, pe. 
3998; The use of various organic toxicants 
which may be employed to prevent mold 
growth are discussed. 


The effect of fungi and humidity on plastics— 
J. Lentritz, Jr. (Bell Labs); A.S.T.M. Bull. 
No, 152, 88-90 (1948); C.A. Vol. 42, pe. 6155. 


New swelling and impregnation tests with 
bearings from plastics—P. Beuerlein; Kun- 
stoffe 29, 251-3 (1939); C.A. Vol. 34, 8104, 


V. MISCELLANEOUS 


Tests of Bakelite—Anon.; Met. & Chem. Eng. 
Vol. 8 p. 328; C.A. Vol. 4, Part 2, p. 3014; 
Boiling-Electrical-Tensile, ete. tests of this 
material, 


The influence of Plasticization on the Mechan- 
ical, & Elastic Properties of Artificial & Nat- 
ural Plastic Materials—Otto Manfred & Josef 
Obisst; Kolloid-Z Vol. 42, p. 174; C.A. Vol. 
21, Part 2, p. 2991; The elastic properties of 
resins depend on their condition of oriented 
molecular agywregation determined by the plas- 
ticizing treatment they receive prior to hard- 
ening or setting. 


An outline of test procedure applicable to 
synthetic resin molding materials amd lami- 
nated boards—C. Wainwright; Trans. Inst. 
Plastics Ind. 4, No. 7, 62-87 (1935); C.A. Vol. 


29, 8171 


Thermoplastic resins from aniline condensa- 
tion products—-Karl Frey; Kunstoffe 25, 305-8 
(1935); C.A. Vol. 30, 1147; Chemistry and 
properties of the resin and products made 
from them, e.g., impregnated paper. 


Resin plastics and color—H. Jones; Trans. 
Inst. Plastics Ind. 5, No. 9, 24-46; C.A. Vol. 
30, 3905: Methods of compounding resins, 
laminated materials, and coloring matter used 
with plastics and their properties. 


The mechanical, electrical, and chemical prop- 
erties of synthetic materials Raalf ; Kunstoffe- 
Tech. u. Kunstoff-Anwend. 9, 4-12 (1939); 
C.A. Vol. 33, 2609; A detailed review includ- 
ing mech. properties of filled and laminated 
plastics. 





Permanence of the physical properties of plas- 


tics—J. Delmonte ; Modern Plastics 17, No. 10, 
56-8, 84, 86 (1940); C.A. Vol. 34, 5564; Plas- 
tic deformation data for laminated phenolics, 
polyvinyl chloride acetate, methacrylate, 
polystyrene, and cellulose acetate are com- 
pared. 


Influence of molding conditions and structure 
upon the properties of laminated synthetic res- 
in pressed goods—Wilhelm Kuch :Z. Ver deut. 
Ing. 83, 1309-16 (1939); C.A. Vol. 34, 6729. 


Physical properties of laminated plastics—R. 
W. Barber; Mech. Eng. 64, 888-90 (1942); 
C.A. Vol. 37, pe. 697. 


Physical properties of fiberglas laminated plas- 
tics—C. W. weg t Iron Awe 152, No. 4, 
51-4 (1943) ; C.A. Vol. 37, pe. 5512. 


Phenolic resin boards—Properties and appli- 
cations—C. A. Nash & E. W. Vaill— Product. 
Eng. 14, 638-40 (1943); C.A. Vol. 38 (1944); 
pe. 181. 


Significance of new data on combinations of 
plastics & glass fibers—F. W. Preston: Glass 
Ind. 25, 266-7, 284, 287 (1944): C.A. Vol. 38, 
pe. 4063. 


Effects of thermoelastic forming in properties 
of thermosetting laminates—W. |. Beach; 
Modern Plastics, Jan., 1944, 41-5, 68-9; C.A, 
Vol. 38, pe. 5022. 


New standards for laminated plastics—W. 
Krassowsky ; Kunstoffe 33, 78-9 (1943); Tables 
of properties, testing methods and ratings 
ete.; C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 5022. 


Effect of environmental conditions on the 
mechanical properties of orgenic plastics— 
T. S. Carswell & Nasen; Am. Soc. Testing 
Materials, Symposium in Plastics 1944, 22-46; 
C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 1320. 


plastics—Introduction—R. 
Testing Materials, Sym- 
C.A. Vol. 


Symposium on 
Burns; Am. Soc. 
posium on Plastics, Feb. 22-3, 1944; 
3Y, pe. 2007. 


Properties of laminated phenolics—L. E. Cald- 
well; Fe gay Plastics 20, 82-7, 138 (1943); 

C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 2429: Description of types 
and properties. 


Physical-strength properties of molded fiber- 
resin preformed materials—R. H. Mosher & 
J. B. Griffin; Modern Plastics, Feb., 1945, 
13-8: C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 2225. 


Factors affecting dimensional control in mold- 
ing plastics—W. V. Prince; Ind. Plasties 1, 
No. 1, 30-4, 48, 53-4 (1945): C.A. Vol. 39, 
pe. 3175. 


Dimensional stability of plastics—R. Burns 
A.S.T.M. Bull. 134, 27-30 (1945); C.A. Vol. 
29, pe. 3968, 


Structural-type paper-base laminates. Their 
properties & characteristics—C. F. Marschner ; 
Pacific Plastics Mag. 4, No. 2, 34-5, 47 (1946); 
C.A. Vol. 40, pr. 3295. 





Hot-forming laminated phenolic E. 
Perry; Brit. Plastics 17, 279-82 (1945); Prop- 
erties of Micarta 444 listed : C.A. Vol, 40, pe. 
1909. 


Structural-type paper base laminates. Their 
properties and characteristics—C. F. Marsch- 
ner, Pacific Plastics Mag. 4, No. 4, 38, 40, 
42-3 (1946); C.A. Vol. 40, pe. 4913. 


Bagasse base resins for the plastics industry— 
J. B. Molitor; Ind. Plastics 2, No. 1, 30-1 
(1946): C.A. Vol. 40, pe. 4909; Description 
of physical properties of laminates with above 
resins. 


Cotton fabric laminates—R. K. Witt ete. 
(Johns Hopkins University); Modern Plas- 
ties 25, No. 9, 123-5, 184-91 (1948); C.A. Vol. 
42, pe. 6578; Comprehensive data on the en- 
wineering properties of grade L and C cotton 
fabric specimens, supplied by laminators are 
presented. 
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PRESSING 


Laminated boards—Gilbert T. Morgan and 
Norman J. L. Megson; Brit. 465,411, May 
4, 1937; C.A. Vol. 31, 7151; Describes the 
treating of paper with materials required for 
forming a phenol-formaldehyde resin, the 
sheets are piled, pressed, and heated to form 
an insoluble, infusible resin in a single oper- 
ation. 


Gas heated platens for presses for molding 
peasttes such as phenol-and cresol formalde- 
hyde—T. H. & J. Daniels and Joseph L. 
Daniels; Brit. 488,862, July 13, 1938; C.A. 
Vol. 33, 273. 


Molding presses, particularly for laminated 
synthetic resin—Auto Union A-G; Brit. 499,- 
152, January 19, 1939; C.A. Vol. 33, 4699. 


Laminated plastic fabrics—D. A. Swedlow (to 
Shellmar Products Corp.) ; Can. 443,297, July 
29, 1947; C.A. Vol. 41, pe. 7814; Discusses 
apparatus for curing laminated plastics. 


Assembly to prepare laminated sheets of paper 
or textile fibers—C. A. Upson; U.S. 2,433,965, 
Jan. 6, 1948; C.A,. Vol. 42, pg. 2804; A con- 
tinuous process is described of impregnating 
paper or textile webs with a soln, of thermo- 
setting resin, such as “Virisol’’ and curing the 
resin in situ, 


Molding laminated articles such as those of 
curved form—H. C. Guhl (‘to Westinghouse 
Elec. & Mfx. Co.); U.S. 2,276,035, Mar. 10, 
1942; Uses thin resilient distortable sheets of 
metal such as stainless steel having the same 
contour as the dies to prepare molded lami- 
nates; C.A. Vol. 36, pr. 4629, 4630. 


VI. IMPREGNATION 


Apparatus for coating, impregnating or lami- 
nating sheet materials—Ross S. Phillips and 
Ray G. Carlin (to Cleveland Liner & Mfx. 
Co.) U.S. 1,990,749, Feb. 12, 1935; C.A. Vol. 
29, 2036. 


Elutriation process in preparing laminated 
resin sheets—Kurt Brandenburger; Gelatine, 
Leim, Klebstoffe 5, 91-3 (1937) C.A. Vol. 31, 
7143: Diseusses three processes, the dry, the 
wet, and the elutriation, for mixing fiber 
and artificial resin preparatory to the produc- 
tion of laminated sheets. 


Laminated boards—Gilbert T. Morgan and 
Norman J. L. Megson: Brit. 465,411, May 
4, 1987: C.A. Vol. 31, 7151; Deseribes the 
treating of paper with materials required for 
forming a phenol-formaldehyde' resin, the 
sheets are piled, pressed and heated to form 
an insoluble, infusible resin in a single oper- 
ation. 


Laminated phenolic-effect of drying under ten- 
sion—E. Hemming; Plastics Trends 2, No. 
7, 7-8 (1942); Laminated canvas from fabric 
treated with phenolic resin soln. and baked 
under tension shows up to 50°, increase in 
tensile strength; C.A. Vol. 37, pe. 197. 


A new construction and the layout of impreg- 
nating machines for the production of lami- 
nated plastics—A. N. Levin and S. M. Ar- 
bitman: Informatiouno-Tekh. Byull. Glavkhim- 
plasta 1940, No, 4-5, 42-63; C.A. Vol. 37, px. 


6512. 


The drying of impregnated fabrics in the pro- 
duction of Textolite—B. N. Rutovskii and N. 

Levin: Kliem Referat. Zhur 4, No. 6, 118 
(1941); CA. Vol. 37, pe. 6763. 


Paper & Amino plastics—C. H. Pottenger; 
Paper Trade J. 120, No, 23, 29-31 (1945); 
C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 3693. 


Tooling and production methods for low pres- 
sure reinforced plastics—J. Townsend ; Plastics 
& Resins 5, No. 7, 5, 6, 36 (1946}; C.A. Vol. 
11, pe. 2603; Descriptive. 


Methods for combining phenolic resins and 
paper—E. Bauer; Paper Trade J. 125, No. 
3. 602 (1947); C.A. Vol. 41, pe. 5749; Off- 
machine, wet webs, and beater addn. methods 
of combining phenolic resins and paper are 
described. Data for costs, grades available & 
applications are discussed. 
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Vi MANUFACTURING 


Laminated plastic fabrics—D. A. Swedlow (to 
Shellmar Products Corp.); Can. 443,297, July 
29, 1947; C.A. Vol. 41, pe. 7814; Discusses 
apparatus for curing laminated plastics. 


Assembly to prepare laminated sheets of paper 
or textile fibers—C. A. Upson; U.S. 2,433,965, 
Jan. 6, 1948; C.A. Vol. 42, pe. 2104; A con- 
tinuous process is described of impregnating 
paper or textile webs with a soln. of thermo- 
setting resin, such as “Virisol’” and curing 
the resin in situ. 


Glass fiber reinforced plastics—E. White etc. 
(to Owens-Corning Fiberglas aot ae U.S. 
2,446,119, July 27, 1948; C.A. Vol. 42, pe. 
7573: A process for treating glass fibers to in- 
crease the adhesion between the fibers and the 
coating materials such as synthetic resins, by 
coating the fibers with dextrinized starch, 
heating to a temperature from 200° per % 
to 3 hrs. to about 400° per 2-3 seconds to 
fix the starch securely to the fiber surface 
and then coating the fiber with a synthetic 
resin. 


LOW PRESSURE 


Laminates of fibrous materials and synthetic 
resins—H. Kline; Brit. Pat. 347,738, Jan. 29, 
1929 (to Bakelite Corp.): Products are pro- 
duced by molding at low pressure or below 
500 Ibs. per sq. in.; C.A. Vol. 27, pe. 382. 


High-strength low pressure-molded paper-base 
laminates—C. F. Marschner yer Pulp 
Paper Ind. 18, No. 8, 22-6 (1944); C.A. Vol. 


38, pe. 2009. 


Low pressure laminating & resins—P. Grif- 
fith; Pacific Plastics Mag. 2, No. 4, 18-19, 45 
(1944): C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 4718. 


High strength, low pressure molded paper-base 
laminates—C. Marschner; Pac _ Plastics 
Max. 2, No. 4, 21-3, 40 (1944); C.A. Vol. 


38, pe. 4718. 


Three new techniques for large moldings— 
T. S. Carswell; Pacific Plastics Mag. 2, No. 
9, 26-7, 39 (1944); Resin pulp molding, low 
pressure lam. & post forming discussed; C.A. 
Vol. 38, pe. 6424. 


Paper-base plastics production at low pressure 

k. Pepper & F. T. Barwell; J. Soc. 
Chem. Ind. 63, 321-9 (1944); C.A. Vol, 39, 
pe. 1319; Discussion of strength ete. with 
various methods of production etc. 


Low-pressure laminating techniques ete— 
Paper Trade J. 120, No. 1, 33-6 (1945); C.A. 
Vol. 39, pe. 2009. 


Adapting dielectric heat to low pressure mold- 
ing—H. B. Reed, Jr. Plastics (Chicago) 2, 
No. 6, 52-4 (1945); C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 3175. 





Molding by low pressure—W. B. Wilkins; 
Plastics (Chicago) 3, No. 1, 102, 104, 106, 
146-8 (1945); C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 3693. 


An evaluation of low-pressure laminates— 
L. M. Perdue; Plastics (Chicago) 3, No. 3, 
38, 40, 132-3 (1945); C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 5124. 
The new plastics group—low pressure lami- 
nates—C. A. Scogland; Ind. Plastics 1, No. 
4, 14-18 (1945); C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 5124. 


Tooling & production methods for low-pres- 
sure reinforced plastics—John T. Townsend ; 


Plastics & Resins 5, No. 5, 5-10, 31-4, 36 
(1946); C.A. Vol. 40, pe. 4910. 


Tooling and production methods for low pres- 
sure reinforced plastics—J. Townsend; Plas- 
ties & Resins 5, No. 7. 5, 6, 36 (1946); C.A, 
Vol. 41, pe. 2603; Descriptive. 


Low pressure laminate—J. Delmonte; U.S. 
2,419,440, April 22, 1947; C.A. Vol. 41, pe. 
1966: Low pressure laminate is made by 
bonding alternate layers of glass cloth using 
a mixture of melamine*HCHO resin and plas- 
ter of paris using HCl as the curing agent. 


Laminated plastic fabrics—I). A. Swedlow 
a7 


(to Shellmar Products Corp.); Can. 443,297, 


July 29, 1947; C.A. Vol. 41, pe. 7814; Dis- 


cusses apparatus for curing laminated plastics. 


Assembly to prepare laminated sheets of i 
or textile fibers—C. Upson; U.S. 433,- 
965, Jan. 6, 1948; C.A. Vol. 42, pe. “2104; 
A continuous process is described of impreg- 
nating paper or textile webs with a soln. of 
thermosetting resin, such as “Virisol” and 
curing the resin in situ. 


Low-pressure moldings and laminates—T. W. 
Noble; A.S.T.M. Bull. No. 151, 77-9 (1948); A 
discussion using various resins C.A. Vol. 
42, pe. 5260. 


PROCESSES 


Laminated products bonded with synthetic res- 
ins—Taylor, Jacobs, and Titus to Continental 
Diamond Fibre Company; U.S. 1,787,404, 
Dec. 30; C.A. Vol. 25, 835°. 


Laminated sheets of fibrous material—J. Mc- 
Intosh to Diamond State Fibre Company; U.S. 
1,697,077, January 1; Thermoplastic lami- 
nate—C.A., C.N., or other—paper, asbestos 
textile, solvent—dried sheets stacked—lami- 
nated ; C.A. Vol. 23, 1229°. 


Sheet material containing synthetic resin—G. 
E. Wightman to Bakelite; U.S. 1,703,414, 
February 26; C.A. Vol. 23, 2002*; Process 
of producing phenolic treated sheet by adding 
resin to beater. 


Laminated phenolic insulation—W. C. Hirsch: 
Electrical Manufacturing 7, 57-9, February 
31; C.A. Vol. 26, 3588*; Description of man- 
ufacturing process. 


Panels, slabs or blocks formed of laminated 
fabrics—Symentis Products Ltd. and A. 
Jones; Brit. 350,931, March 7, 1930; C.A. Vol. 
27, 576°; Manufacturing of asbestos fabric or 
other phenolic. 


The production of (Laminating artificial mass- 
es consisting ef) linen impregnated with arti- 
ficial resins—Brandenburger ; Kunstoffe 23, 57- 
61, 1933; Practical suggestions are given for 


, 


production and use; C.A. Vol. 27, 2317". 


Laminating sheets such as those of paper with 
phenol-aldehyde resin—Gerald H. Mains (to 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.); U.S. 1,- 
987,694, Jan. 15, 1935: C.A. Vol. 29, 1540; 
Description of method of treating paper before 
lamination. 


Composite cylindrical articles such as tubes 
or rods of paper or cloth and synthetic resin, 
etc.—Frank H. Benge (to Continental Diamond 
Fibre Co.); U.S. 1,996,741, April 9, 1935: 
C.A. Vol. 29, 3422; Description of details of 
manipulation and heat treatment. 


Resin plastics and color—H. Jones; Trans. 
Inst. Plastics Ind. 5, No. 9, 24-46; C.A. Vol. 
30, 3905; Methods of compounding resins, 
laminated materials, and coloring matter used 
with plastics and their properties. 


Apparatus for the production of composite 
sheet material consisting of or including yarns, 
threads, etc. bound by adhesive—James Mor- 
ton; Brit. 400,191, Dee. 16, 1935; C.A. Vol. 
30, 4018, 


Phenolic resin laminated material as an elec- 
trical insulator—Shunzo Sugimoto and Shoichi 
Matsumura; Repts. Imp. Ind. Research Inst. 
Osaka (Japan) 17, No. 8, 1-27 (1936); C.A. 
Vol. 31, 6762; Effect of variation in the mode 
of manuf. upon the elec. properties was 
studied, 


Laminated boards—Gilbert T. Morgan and 
Norman J. L. Megson; Brit, 465,411, May 4, 
1937; C.A. Vol. 31, 7151; Deseribes the treat- 
ing of paper with materials required fo: 
forming a phenol-formaldehyde resin, the 
sheets are piled, pressed and heated to form 
an insoluble, infusible resin in a single opera- 
tion. 


Recent studies of phenols and plastics—Gilbert 
T. Morgan and A. E. J. Pettet. J. Soc. Dyers 
Colourists 54, 17-23 (1938) C.A. Vol, $2, 2244; 
Describes a laminate in which the resinous con- 
densation product is formed during the press- 
ing operation. Sheets are coated with hexa- 
methylenetetramine and catechin to form the 
resin, 
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Compound sheet material—British Celanese 
Ltd.; Brit. 474,696, Nov. 5, 1937; C.A. Vol. 
2. 8524: A laminate formed from preformed 
flexible sheets with reinforcing members dis- 
posed between them and one or more inter- 
cellulose 


mediate layers comprising an org. 


derivative 


Laminated plates, blocks, ete. of wood, paper 
vulcanized fiber, ete—Joseph van Hullen; Brit. 
177,800, Jan. 6, 1938; C.A. Vol. 32, 4255; 
Discusses techniques as to temperature, pres- 
sure, and moisture content n pressing opera- 
tion 


Tolerances of bushings from pressed (artificial 
plastic) materials—G. Barner Kunstoffe 27, 


24-6 (1937); C.A. Vol. 32, 5101. 


Compound paper—The Bushing Co. Ltd. and 
Wm. J Brown: Brit 186,534, June 7, 1938; 
C.A,. Vol. 32, 9500; Describes the addition of 
ground resin to the pulp during the beating 
process, making paper therefrom, coating the 
paper from a varnish of the same type of 
resin and making a laminate of them under 
heat and pressure 


Impregnating fibrous sheets—Carl Freuden- 
berg; G. M. b. H. Fr. 836,894, Jan. 27, 1939; 
C.A. Vol. 33, 5950; At least 2 fibrous sheets 
are first impregnated with frothy binders and 
pressed together while introducing further 
imts. of binders between the sheets. 


Bearings of synthetic resins—Ch. Berthelot. 
Rev Ind. Minerale 444, 325-32 (1939); C.A 
Vol. 34, 191; Reviews B.~E and prop- 
erties of cloth impregnated with synthetic 
resins as a bearing material. 


The importance of the technical pressing prop- 
erties in the processing of pressed masses— 
Hans Rupprecht Deut. Tech. 6, 550, 562-4 
(1938) Chem Zentr 1939, I 817; C.A. Vol. 
4, 6728 


Influence of molding conditions and structure 
upon the properties of laminated synthetic 
resin pressed goods—Wilhelm Kuch. Z. Ver 
deut Ing 83, 1309-16 (1939); C.A. Vol. 34, 


Laminated refrigerator strip insulation—Geo. 


Alexander (to General Electric Co.): U.S. 
2,218,373, Oct. 15, 1941; C.A. Vol, 35, peg. 
1147; Deseription of process for making 


breaker strips, et« 


Laminated material suitable for automobile 
doors—L. Beck (to Catalin Corp.); U.S. 2,- 
127,212, Dec sl, 1940; C.A,. Vol. 35, pe. 2646. 
Laminated plastic articles—V. Hancock & C. 
Peterson ; Fr. 846,650, Sept. 21, 1939; A meth- 
od of manufacturing laminated articles by 
means of hot plastic glues. C.A. Vol. 35, pe. 
1518 


Pressed articles—H. Rommiler: Akt. Ges. Ger. 
Pat. 697,060, Sept » 1940; C.A,. Vol. 35, pe. 
6019; Use of both liquid varnishes and powd- 
ered resins to treat paper or fabric before 


pre ine ete 


Diclectric properties of experimental resin- 
paper boards—L. Harshorn & E. Ruchton & 
N. Megson; Beama J. 48, 112-15 (1941); C.A, 
Vol 5, 8147. 


Bakelite; A condensation product of phenols 
and formaldehyde—L. H. Baekland ; Journal 
Frankl. Inst. Vol. 169, 1 ; C.A, Vol, 4, 
Part 2, 1 014; This is an abstract of pre- 
vious papers. 


Present State of the Industry of Plastic Or- 
ganic Substances—W. K. Main & A. Chaplet; 
Rev. gen. sci. Vol. 23, p. 102; C.A. Vol, 6, 
Part 1, p. 1072: As the title indicates. 


The Mfg. of Spirit-Seluble Synthetic Resins— 
Anon. : Farben-7Ztge. Vol. 20, p. 285; C.A. Vol. 


v Part 1 p 0 A review of the process. 


Synthetic Resins—R. Eller; Kunstoffe, Vol. 
6, p. 45; C.A. Vol. 10, Part 1, p. 1277; A 
eview of the patentea processes for the con- 


densation produc 
Chemistry of Resine—A_ Zink« Univ. Graz. 
Pharm. Monatsheft« Vol. 1, p. 105; C.A. Vol. 
15, Part 1, p. 441 This subject is treated both 


historically and critically 
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Laminated thermosetting material—D. Gonda ; 
Brit. 537,688, July 2, 1941; Some of the sheets 
of fibrous materials impregnated with a 
thermosetting resin are perforated. A mold- 
ing compound is placed in some of the cav- 
ities formed by the perforations; C.A., Vol. 
36, pe. 2057. 


Molding laminated articles such as those of 
curved form—H. CC. Guhl (to Westinghouse 
Elec. & Mfg. Co.); U.S. 2,276,035, Mar. 10, 
1942; Uses thin resilient distortable sheets of 
metal such as stainless steel having the same 
contour as the dies to prepare molded lami- 
nates; C.A. Vol. 36, pe. 4629, 4630. 


Luminous material suitable for use in instru- 
ment boards of automobiles or airplanes, etc.— 
J. F. Dreyer (to the Formica Insulation Co.) ; 
U.S. 2,275,290, March 3, 1942; C.A. Vol. 36, 
pe. 4236; Uses a small amount of flourescent 
dye added to the resin to impregnate paper 
etc. to form laminates. 


Laminated structures—N. S. DeBruyne; Brit. 
544,845, April 30, 1942; C.A. Vol, 36, 7192; 
Article of fabric etc. impregnated with a phen- 
olic resin to which a skin consisting of a 
metallic sheet is secured by mechanical bond- 
ing. 


Dielectric strength as a function of laminating 
conditions—Wm. Lusk; Plastics Trends 2, No. 
3, 5-6 (1942); Thorough cure is important in 
attaining best dielectric properties in paper 
or canvas phenolic laminates; C.A. Vol. 37, 
pe. 197 


Heating plastics with radio currents—C. N, 
Batsel; Pacific Plastics Mag. Vol. 1, pe. 4-5, 
28-30 (1943); C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 595. 


Flameproofing and laminating sheets of fibrous 
material, such as paper or cotton cloth—F. 
P. Hemsickerl (to Westinghouse Elec. & Man- 
uf. Co.); U.S. Pat. 2,329,051, Sept. 7; C.A. 
Vol, 38, pe. 1115 


Molded laminated structures—E. L. Vidal to 
Vidal Corp. ; Can. 418,768, Feb. 29, 1944; C.A, 
Vol. 3%, pe. 3051. 


Preparation and application of pulp-resin pre- 
forms—R. H. Mosher; N.N.T.S. Samaras & 
L. M. Debing; Paper Trade J. 120, No. 11, 
18-52 (1945); C.A,. Vol. 39, pe. 2200. 


Plastic & fiber moldable material—A. W. Koon 
(to Columbian Rope Co.); U.S. Pat. 2,372,433, 
March 27, 1945; A powdered resin is applied 
to a web and then molded; C.A. Vol. 39, px. 
3972 
Equipment for treating paper or paper-board 
with resins—F. W. Egan; Paper Trade J. 121, 
No, 14, 29-32 (1945); C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 5484. 


Possible methods for combining synthetic res- 
ins with paper directly on the paper machine— 
R. A. Mosher; Paper Trade J. 121, No. 25, 
17-9 (1945); C.A. Vol. 40, pe. 1319. 


Manufacture of Compreg in Germany—R. Rich- 
ardson and G. M. Kline; Modern Plastics 23, 


No. 7, 155-9 (1946); C.A. Vol. 40, pe. 2687. 


Laminated materials—E. H. G. Sargent; Brit. 
Patent 563,950, Sept. 6, 1944; C.A. Vol. 40, 
pe. 3023. 


Laminated structures—W. Gallay & G. Gra- 
ham; U.S. 2,393,100, Jan. 15, 1946; C.A. Vol. 


Vil REVIEWS 


Phenol Resins & Resinoids—L. H. Baekland 
& H. L. Bender; Ind. Eng. Chem. Vol. 17, p. 
225; C.A. Vol. 19, Part 1, p. 1352; An effort 
to explain the condensation reaction in various 
phenol resins. Previous articles are discussed. 


Laminated plastics—R. B. Cartwright; Trans. 
Inst. Plastics Ind. 5, No. 10, 75-91 (1936); 
C.A. Vol. 30, 8427; A description of the types 
of laminated products, their manufacture and 
properties. 


Laminated plastics in industry—R. D. Met 
are Plastics 14, No. 2, 228-30, 232, 
C.A Vol, 31, 5897. 


Laminated artificial resin materials. Produc- 
tion qualities and uses of hard paper and hard 
textiles—Fritz Holm; Maschinenban 15, 267- 
il (1936); Chem. Zentr. 1936, II, 381; A re- 
view; C.A. Vol. 31, 8745. 

Resin-impregnated, laminated fabric materials 


Hans Diegwmann: Nitrocellulose 9, 82-3 
(1938); C.A. Vol. 32, 6766; A review. 





40, pe. 3649; Resin is cured by pressing and 
current etc. 


Laminates and overlays—D. V. Redfern (Ad- 
hesives Products Co.); Pulp & Paper Ind. 20, 
No. 1, 48, 50 (1946); C.A. Vol. 40, pe. 4249; 
High and low pressure laminates, overlays, etc. 


Hot-forming laminated phenolic plastics—F. 
Perry; Brit. Plastics 17, 279-82 (1945); Prop- 
erties of Micarta 444 listed; C.A. Vol. 40, pe. 
4909. 


Thermosetting moldings from _ resin-impreg- 
nated pulp—Wm. Penn; Plastics (London) 
10, 456-63, 518-21 (1946); C.A. Vol. 41, pe. 
1874; Discussion of processes. 


Resinous artificial board—C. A, Upson; U.S. 
Pat. 2,416,721, March 4, 1947; C.A. Vol. 41, 
pe. 3320; A web of sheet material coated with 
a heat-curing resin is advanced continually by 
driven rolls thru several pairs of stationary 
platens which subject the web to a progres- 
sively increasing heat and pressure. The 
apparatus is described. 


Heat-resisting phenolic laminate—P. P. Ryan 
(to St. Regis Paper Co.): U.S. 2,415,763, 
Feb. 11, 1947; C.A. Vol. 41, pg. 3322; Des- 
cribes a typical production of laminates using 
low resin content filler sheets and high resin 
surface sheet. 


Production fabrication of polyester resins— 
S. M. Shobert; Inc. Plastics 2, No. 11, 13-16, 
30 (1947); C.A. Vol. 41 pe. 3995; Fabrication 
techniques, conventional dies, resins injection 
ete. are discussed. 


Significant improvements in Silicone resins— 
D. C. Youngs & M. Kin; Plastics & Resins 
5, No. 12, 13-18 (1946); Discusses production 
and properties of Silicone glass cloth lami- 
nates, etc.; C.A. Vol. 41, pe. 3997. 


Methods for combining phenolic resins and 
paper—E. Bauer ; “er Trade J. 125, No. 3, 
502 (1947); C.A,. Vol. 41, pe. 749; Off- 
machine, wet webs, and beater addn. methods 
of combining phenolic resins and paper are 
described. Data for costs, ivailable 
& applications are discussed. 





wrades 


Apparatus for bonding laminated materials 
under heat-pressure of molten metal—K. J. 
Kopplin; U.S. 2,431,050, Nov. 18, 1947: C.A. 
Vol. 42, pg. 796; The laminated product such 
as sheets of paper, is passed thru a vessel con- 
taining a substantial head of low-melting, 
metal such as Hg or an alloy, under grinding 
rollers. The emerging sheet is passed under 
wipers which remove any fluid metal adhering 
to the sheets. 


Causes of dimensional instability of paper-base 
phenolic resin laminates in total immersion in 
water—C. J. Straka (Westinghouse Electric 
Corp.); Paper Trade J. 126, No. 14, 50-4 
(1948); C.A,. Vol. 42, pe. 4389; By means of 
curves, the effect of nature of the resin, the 
type of paper, and the method of treating 
and molding the laminate on the dimensional 
stability is shown. 


*lastics testing in the paper-mill laboratery— 
C. Parsell (J. P. Lewis Co.); Paper Trade 
126, No. 16, 55-7 (1948); C.A. Vol. 42, pe. 

389; The use of resins for wet-strength 

coated, impregnated and laminated papers, 

and their beater and machine addition is dis- 
cussed, 


- SS 


Announcement om standardized press materials 
(Plastics) — Staatliches Materialprufungsamt 
Berlin-Dahlem; Kunstharze plastische Massen 
Wiss. Tech. 8, 207-17 (1938); C.A. Vol. 32, 
7603; Tables of German manufacturers of 
plastic materials, trade names of their pro- 
ducts, types, properties, ete 


The mechanical, electrical, and chemical prop- 
erties of synthetic materials—Raal! Kun- 
stoff-Tech. u. Kunstoff-Anwend, 9, 4-12 (1939); 
C.A. Vol, 33, 2609; A detailed review including 
mech. properties of filled and laminated jlas- 
tics. 


Laminates—R. W. Auxier and E. R. Perry: 
Modern Plastics 16, No 5, 43-44 CLA Vol. 


33, 5539. 


The role of fibers in the manufacture of plas- 
tics. The manufacture of laminated plastics— 
V. E. Yarsley; Sisal Rev. & Ind. Fibres Sur- 
vey 2, 152-4, 191-4 (1938); C.A Vol 33, 


5939. 


SPE Journal, May, 1949 





Laminates—G. E. Landt; Modern Plastics 17, Fibers & plastics & reinforced plastics—V. E. 41, pe. 309; A table listing plastics, resins, 








418 (1940); C.A. Vol. 34, 1771. Yarsley; Fibres Fabrics J. 9, 88-9 and 115-17 synthetic rubbers etc., giving structures, raw 
(1943); C.A. Vol. 38, px. 5323. materials & reactions for production. 
Advances in plastics during 1940—General 
Article—G. M. Kline ; Modern Plastics 18, No. Canadian work on plastics & laminated woods Present and future technical developments in 
5, 53-5 (1941); C.A. Vol. 35, pe. 1541. W. Gallay; Aircraft Eng. 16, 173-6 (1944); wood and in paper-base plastics and lignoplas- 
, ‘ : A review of properties of molded, laminated tics—Am. Matagrin; Papeterie 68, 39-43, 70- 
The plastics industry in 1940—H. Barron ; plastics ete.; C.A. Vol. 38, pg. 6005. 73, 106-7, 109-110 (1946) ; C.A. Vol. 41, pe. 
rg — 44, 28-30 (1941); C.A 857: A resume. 
ey _ Plastic Chemistry in the electrical field—W. C 
Plastics from lignin and wood—Geo. H. Toml- Goggin & ws Boyer ; Plastics & Resins 3, Laminated plastics in Britain—S, W. Messent ; 
inson, Il; Pulp & Paper Mag. Canada 42, 91-2, No. 11, 6-12, 29-33, 36 (1944); A review of Piastics & Resins 5, No. 9, 16-14, 30, 32 
120; C.A. Vol. 35, pe. 3080. effect of chem-structure on electrical prop- (1946); C.A. Vol. 41, pe. 1129; A survey 
erties, mech. properties, ete.; C.A. Vol. 39, 
Plastics in the paper industry—W. C. Pugh: pe. 641 Deposition of metal in plastics—E. Ollard & 
Paper Trade J. 114, No. 1, 11-13; C.A. Vol E. Smith; Plastics (London) 10, 470-5, 506, 
36, pe. 2139; Outline of applications of mi- Metallizing plastics—E. E. Halls; Plastics 527-530, 551, 604-8 (1946); A review of com- 
carta laminated in paper mills. (London) 7, 235-243 (1943) ete.; A review of mercial practices; C.A. Vol. 41, pe. 1875, 
processes used ete.; C.A Vol 39, pe. 2226. 
Physical properties of laminated plastics—R. The Silicone plastics—E. E. Halls; Plastics 
W. sarber ; Mech. _Eng. 64, 888-90 (1942); C. J. West biblography on lignin plastics & (London) 10, 376-81 (1946); C.A. Vol. 41, pe. 
C.A. Vol. 37, pg. 697. paper-base laminates—Appleton, Wisconsin ;: 1875; A Review. 
e , ’ Inst of Paper Chemistry 1943; C.A. Vol. 39, 
Advances in plastics during 1942. General re- pe. 3694 ' , : , ; 
view—G. M. Kline etc.: Modern Plastics 20. ! , ’ Laminating with melamine resins—J. Noble ; 
No. 5, 85-8 (1943); Laminates S. W Place : : ; Plastics (Chicago) 5, No. 6, 46-48-9, 94-5 
pg. 90-1; C.A. Vol. 37, pe. 1205 Plastic developments in Germany—G. M. (1946); C.A. Vol. 41, pe. 2602; Descriptive 
Kline Chem Eng News 23, 1615 (1945) 
Plastics and the paper industry—R. Nicholls: Plastics & Resins 4, No. 9, 11-13, 27-34 Plastics in Germany—G. M. Kline; Plastics 


Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 44, 143-6, 151 (1943); (1945); C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 5549 & Resins 5. No. 7, 13-17, 20 (1946): C.A. Vol 


C.A. Vol. 37, pe. 2179; A discussion with ’ , - 11, pe. 2603 
references Laminated plastics impregnated paper, impreg- 
nated fabrics—Franck & Nagel; Chem Zentr. 


raper and the plastics industry—A review o1 


Industrial materials of compressed-layer cen- 1941, II, 1800; Review of properties & ap- ; 
struction—H. Burmeister; Chem. Zentr. 1942, plication; C.A. Vol. 39, pe. 5549 applications and post-war potential uses—W : 
I, 2201-Physical properties of ard papers, B Darling ; Ind Plastics | 2, No. 10, 18-2 
hard textiles, materials compressed in layers, Technology of phenolic resins—correlation of (1947); C.A. Vol. 41, pg. 3998; Descriptive 
wood pressed with artificial resin, and their the various types on a common basis—A _ re- 
applications; C.A. Vol. 37, pe. 3528. view—A. Lewin & P. Robtischek; Brit. Plas- Laminated plastics. Industrial, commercial, 
> . : : ties 17, 316-22, 385-91 (1945); C.A. Vol. 40, decorative—T. W. Noble; Ind. Plastics 3, No. 
Plastics trends & post war applications—H pe. 229 2, 6-8, 22 (1947): Descriptive: C.A. Vol. 41, 
A. Levey; Pacific Plastics Mag. 1, No. 3, pg. 6765 
32-3 (1943); C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 594. Silicone resin bonded laminates—L. V. Larsen ; 
elte z vile Mod. *lastics 23 No 6, P - _ y 

Engineering uses and applications of plastics bee r , s a AM... , : ™ xe tamer | Ne Vol Plastics research and technology at the Na- 
in varicus fields, such as automotive, aircraft, 40. pe. 2684 as sie tional Bureau of Standards—G. M Kline 
textile, machine and product design, ete.— = (Natl Bur _,of Standards); India Rubber 
John Delmonte; Pacifie Plastics Mag. Vol. 1, Fabric-base plastics I-Reconnaissance—K. W Work 118, : (1948); A review; C.A. Vol 
No. 1, pe. 12, 30-2 (1943); C.A. Vol. 38, ps Pepper, F. T. Barwell & D. K. Hale; J. Soc 12, pe. 4091 
594 Chen Ind. 65, 153-64 (1946); C.A. Vol. 40, . . 

py. 7696-7: Theoretical discussion etc. Paper plastics products—C. C. Sachs; Pacific 
Processing plastics—A. J. Norton; A _ review Pulp & Paper Ind. 18, No 8. 44, 46, 48, 
Pac. Plastics Mag No l, pe 1-5, 26-27 Plastics, resins and rubbers—Paul O. Powers: 50-1 (1944): C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 5614: Types of 
(1943); C.A. Vol. 38, pe. 595 Chem. Eng. News 24, 2784-8 (1946); C.A. Vol plastics & resins available etc. 





of Bakelite, Plaskon, Tenite, Beetle, 
Durez, Makalot, Lucite ... 


Pe ee to 
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x COMPRESSION 
PROCESS 

xk COMPLETE ENGI- 
NEERING AND DE- 
SIGN SERVICE 

te MOLDS MADE IN OUR 
PLANT 





ROCKFOR 


HY-JECT! 1) ... for thermoset materials. 
OR ROCKFORD Hy-Jectors au- 


tomatically compress mater- 
ial into preforms, apply elec- 
tronic pre-heating, inject into 
f or FAS TER ’ nn | electrically, heated 
dies... all in one ac€wrate!, 
CLEANER, LOWER controlled cycle ... wtb onl) 
onehandlingof material'Cures 
COST Thermoset are fast and piece production 
per cavity much better than 
Molding with conventional molding 
equipment. Write for Bulle- 
tin 147. 









As a pioneer in the plastic in- 
dustry, Imperial Molded has 
acquired broad experience in 

handling of inserts, molding of 
threads, making deep draws, side- 
cores, horizontal bosses, etc. Much of 
the work, involving the solution of 
tough problems, has resulted in new ad- 
vances in compression molding accuracy 
on a commercial basis. 


4811 a 


Ask for Bulletin K-200 which is a brief picture 
story of how Imperial Molded operates. Also 
Bulletin K-100 showing stock pulls, knobs and 


handles. al ROCKFORD MACHINE a | 


IMPERIAL MOLDED PRODUCTS CORP. 


¥- SECTOR 


TOOL CO. 


L. H. Amrine, President ROCKFORD ILLINOIS nocnrond mAchitee TOck co 


2961 West Harrison Street, Chicago 12, Illinois Manutacterers of Hy-Draslic Shapers © Planers 
Sletters © Shaper-Planers fer Metal Working 











- CG raving 
<5 HOBS...MOLDS...DIES 


for PLASTIC MOLDING 
and DIE CASTING 


i reproduction of any de- 
sign or lettering. Most modern equipment 
—seven pantograph engraving machines. 
Engraving plastic molds and hobs since 1920. 


ACME MARKING EQUIPMENT CO. 


lek ieme Sa, lolol, ma"): @ DETROIT 21, MICH 

















SHORT-CUTS TO PRODUCTION [*2 | 


TOASTER IDEA A “tandem” table toaster with dial- 

set “color control” and pull-out 
crumb tray ... developed by Designer Frank Laylon for 
Samson United Corp. 


'o424:11 14.8) Since the design called for a one- 
piece base of molded phenolic plas- 
tic, a dozen bases were cast from Durez casting resin in 
advance of production. Use of plaster molds and casting 
resin saved much time and expense, provided experi- 
mental models having characteristics that could be 
duplicated later in production molding. Resin is easily 
machined, an advantage in design experiment. 
PRODUCTION Once the design was perfected, the 
well-known properties of Durez all 
contributed to its suitability for the long, narrow molded 
base. These include dielectric strength, impact strength, 
rich surface luster, and easy moldability. This last was 
especially desirable as bosses, cutouts, and angles de- 
manded free flow and uniform density. Control knobs 
and handles are molded in the same maroon Durez. 
For more information, write Durez Plastics & Chemicals, 
Inc., 335 Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


PHENOLIC RESINS THAT FIT THE J08 








WATSON - STILLMAN 
Roselle, N. J. 


Est. 1848 








Verticol 
Injection 
Molding 
Machines 
1, 2, and 
4 Ounces 





“COMPLETE LINE” 


Preform 
Tableting 
Machines 

10 and 100 
Tons 


Horizontal Injection Molding 


Machines 


8 to 80 Ounces 


Tronsfer 
Molding Machines 
30 to 1200 Tons 


Compression 
Molding Presses 
50 to 1200 Tons 


General Purpose Presses 
20 to 200 Tons 











